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Christendom, 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


THE MONTH. 


Tur May meetings of this year, while they have been very successful in themselves, 
ought to be gratifying to those who in this practical age like to put to the test 
of stern fact institutions as well as individuals The world is learning to apply 
the touchstone, “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” to men and things without 
exception ; and it is satisfactory to the friends of Christianity to witness on a large 
scale how well it can accept the test, notwithstanding all the infirmities of human 
nature. The individual worker may at times see but small results of his work ; but 
when large numbers of fellow-workers assemble on these occasions and interchange 
information and compare results, the effect is very encouraging. The societies are in 
themselves an honour to our land. The very fact that so many thousands here live 
who co-operate, not for selfish ends, but for unselfish purposes of the highest kind, is 
in itself a national blessing, of which every Englishman ought to feel thankful, if he 
may not feel proud; and must, in the very nature of things, indefinitely postpone 
the day when “a single fisherman shall be seen washing his nets in the river of the 
ten thousand masts ;” but, on the contrary, the masts will increase to bear the white 
flag of the Gospel to every region of the world. 

The meetings just held have been as interesting as ever, and the reports as 
satisfactory. The changes wrought in many lands for the hetter well repay the 
labour and expenditure ; and the progress of evangelical effort in India, China, the 
South Seas, Africa, Madagascar, Turkey, and other countries, and at home, exceeds 
anything hitherto known. Surely those who can point to such results ought calmly 
and resolutely to pursue their course, unmoved by sone ephemeral theory after 
another that arises in the minds of men, feeling assured that whoever may mistake 
their mission on the earth, those certainly do not who endeavour to spread the Gospel 
of peace and goodwill over its entire surface ; their feet, if those of any, are certainly 
planted on the Rock, and they may say— 


* Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as 1.” 


Christians can well afford to appeal to facts now more than ever, as these May 
meetings have abundantly shown. | ; 


An influential deputation lately presented a memorial from the laity, contain- 
ing upwards of 60,000 signatures, to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
against Romish teaching and practices in the Church of England. The memorial 
referred especially to the doctrinal errors taught by the high sacramentarian school, 
and to the declaration of the Lords of the Council in Mr. Bennett's case, that that 
i The memorial 
gentleman's language was “ perilously near # violation of the law a 
was addressed to the entire English episcopate, though they were represented at the 
‘interview with the deputation, which took place at Lambeth Palace, by the two 
Primates only. Their lordships were remindei of their solemn consecration vows, 
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by*which they are to use “all faithful diligence to banish and drive away all 
erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to God’s Word, and both privately and 
openly to call upon and encourage others to the same.” It was suggested that, as 
means to this end, they should exercise all the authority vested in them for the 
suppression of ceremonies and practices adjudged to be illegal ; that they should take 
care that, in the consecration of new and in the restoration of old churches, no 
ornaments should be allowed that might facilitate the introduction of superstitious 
practices and erroneous doctrines ; and that, in the admission of candidates to holy 
orders, in the licensing of curates, and in the distribution of patronage, they should 
protect the memorialists and their families from teaching which, though it might 


“not subject the individual offender to judicial condemnation, was, when taken in its 


plain and obvious meaning, subversive of the truths revealed in Holy Writ. The 
memorialists informed the bishops, in conclusion, of their deliberate conviction that 
“any hesitation on the-part of the rulers of our Church in the present crisis to take 
action on these points will destroy the confidence and alienate the affection of a 
large portion of its lay members, and imperil its position as the Established Charch 
of this Protestant kingdom.” Lord Fitzwalter and other members of the deputa- 
tion, having addressed the Archbishops in support of the views embodied in the 
memorial, received the promise of « written reply, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
however, stating verbally that he was extremely grateful to the laity for being 
present in such numbers, and regarded it as a hopeful sign. They had asked 
him two questions—whetber the law should be obeyed, and whether he was prepared 
to do all he could to enforce it. To both these questions he distinctly answered in 
the affirmative. As to whether the law was to be a dead letter, he answered in the 
negative. The Nonconformists thought they would gain greatly if the Church was 
disestablished, but he thought the only Church which would gain by it was the 
Church of Rome. Before the deputation retired they tendered their thanks to the 
Archbishops. Sir H. Verney, in speaking to this point, remarked that there was 
nothing so dangerous to the political state of the country as Ritualism in the Church 
of England. He was not afraid of the Dissenters, but he was of the young lady 
who crossed herself when at church. He hoped their Graces would use their high 
authority to prevent these practices, and induce their brother bishops (he laid great 


weight on that) to do the same thing. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his con- 
_ cluding reply, again thanked the laity for being present in such large numbers, and - 


went on to say (what we find omitted in nearly every report of the interview) that 
‘ Sir Harry Verney had opened up another point—with to the that 
aware what Sir Harry Verney alluded to. One point he had referred to was a difficult one, 
and beyond the power of the bishops to deal with—that was as to the young ladies. He thought 
that even Sir Harry Verney, or the House of Commons and Lords together, would be unable to 
get rid of that difficulty. There was running through society a current of feeling, represented 
by these practices, that fathers of families found it difficult to deal with. They should, there- 


_ fore, not be severe on their spiritual fathers if they found the same difficulty.” 


To the disestablishment debate, to a remarkable speech by Lord Shaftesbury at 
the meeting of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, and to a petition of certain clergy 
of the Church of England in favour of confession, we have referred in another page. 


We deeply regret to record the death of the Rev. William Pennéfather, 30 long 
known as one of the most devoted clergymen in the Church of England—a man who 


not only preached, but lived the Gospel\; who not only advocated Christian union, 
but who exemplified it in the methods of his work, his persona] associations and friend- 
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—_ all, in the spirit in which his work was pursued, his intercourse 


ferences have given him a world-wide reputation ; and his noble Conference-hall will 
long remain as one of his most enduring memorials. He was born in 1816, and spent 
the earlier years of his ministry among the Irish peasantry. In 1852 he was 
appointed to Christ Chureh, Barnet, where he remained till 1864; and for the last 
nine years he was Vicar of St. Jude's, Mildmay-park, Islington. It was at Barnet 
that he commenced the conferences of Christians, with which his name will hence- 
forth be identified. The first was held in 1856, and was attended ky 120 persons. 
Afterwards an iron room was erected capable of accommodating 1,500 persons, and 
finally the present hall, which seats 2,500 persons, and is crowded to its atmost 
capacity during the three days of the conferences. It is difficult even to enumerate 
all the good works he promoted, parochially and otherwise. (On the 30th April he 


France has once more a new ruler. A speech delivered by M. Thiers from 
the tribune of the National Assembly, in explanation of his policy, was followed 
jority. The resignation of the Mimistry and that cf M. Thiers himself ensued. 
‘A division took place befire the Intter wes accepted, but upon being put to the vote 
it was carried by 368 against 359. Then followed the appointment by the * 
Assembly of Marshal MacMahon as President of the Republic, its acceptance by 
him, and the announcement to the Assembly that their nominee had consented to 
become the successor of M. Thiers. All this occurred in one day—the 24th ult.— 
while we Englishmen were celebrating our beloved Queen's birthday. The new 
President, in assuming the heavy responsibility which has been, he says, “thrust 
upon his patriotism,” rests his hopes of success upon “the aid of God and the devo- 

_ tion of the army.” An account of the annual meetings of the French Protestant 
societies recently beld in Paris will be found in our foreign correspondence. 

In Germany, the four ecclesiastical bills have become law. The State Council 
has resolved to expel the monastic order of Redemptionists and Lazarists, and two or 
< three other associations which they deem affiliated to the Jesuits, and their convents 

are to be Closed within six months. The brothers and sisters of various religious 
orders in Alsace and Lorraine have been expelled thence on the ground. that 
. they were engaged in teaching in the schools doctrines injurious to the community ; 
and Prince Bismarck appeals to the example of England more than three centuries 
ago in support of his principle of the supremacy of nationai authority over priestly 
sway, and continues to assure the Uliramontane party that the warfare on its bebalf 
will meet am unwavering resistance. On the other hand, the bishops remain firm in 
their resolution to oppose the new laws, and the contest is assuming an intensity and 
extension which it is to be hoped will tend to the increased conviction that the policy 
of Rome is utterly inconsistent with national progress, or, indeed, with any progress 
except the downward one of submission to ecclesiastical authority and extinction of 
In Italy the Government is still pursuing a steady course of assertion of nationa! 
authority, while at the same time most of the accomplished statesmen there seem to 
wish to conciliate the Pope, as far as public opinion will permit; and one or two 
extreme measures against religious bodies have been rejected by the Parliament, which 
does not seem disposed to go so far as that of Germany, but rather adopts the policy 
of England on Church matters. The various accounts that reach us respecting the 
health of the Pope are rather conflicting. One day he is reported to be in an alarming 
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condition, and on another is stated to be cutting open a new book ; but medical men 

- are decidedly of opinion that the symptoms admitted by the cardinals, who alone 

surround him, would be far from satisfactory in a very much younger man. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT DISCUSSION.—LORD SHAFTESBURY 
AND CONFESSION. 
Tue perplexed condition of the Established Church has received during the last 
month a singular series of illustrations, if we may with propriety term that 
“singular” which bas been so varied. To take the latest of these first in order. 
The annual motion of Mr. Miall for disestablishment has been negatived peremptorily 
_ by imereased numbers leaving him in a much debilitated minority. And looking at 
this subject superficially, the Established Church would thus appear to be politically 

uch stronger than for some years past it has been presumed to be. , 

' Bat if this be a sound conclusion, what are we to think of the manifold 
~ymptoms usually considered to evidence the very opposite of strength, which are 
_ bow pressed upon our atten‘ion in a manner not to be evaded! Divisions, contentions, 
and corruption existing rampantly where unity, peace, and purity are thought 
essential characteristics,—can these permit unabated confidence to be entertained f 
Supposing Mr. Miall’s abstract theories to be unacceptable to the nation as well as 
to the House of Commons, may there not be other things even far less acceptable, 
and which do assail and threaten the Established Church much more? The Earl of 
Shaftesbury, at the meeting of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, has just given. 
utterance to thoughts which were scarcely expected from him, but which it is 
notorious that numerous thoughtful men have long entertained. His lordship 
evidently looks above the horizon of the House of Commons; and, disregarding 
present political appearances, he watches those portents in the ecclesiastical heavens 
which are not failing to excite in many minds amazement, sadness, and apprehensions 
of disaster. The Times, while considering Lord Shaftesbury's prognosis to be “ rather 
gloomy,” evidently nevertheless admits the force of much that he said. Another 
Journal indeed reaches the solacing conclusion that Lord Shaftesbury’s speech is, on 
the whole, not discouraging. Certainly Lord Shaftesbury himself seems discouraged ; _ 
and although be indicates a series of searching reforms, equivalent to a new Reforma- 
tion, which might save the Church of his affections, few, we presume, can suppose 
that these reforms are now practicable. What are they? First, a careful but 
efficient reform of the liturgy of the Prayer-book; then a reform of the system of 
“church patronage; then a reduction of the episcopate to something. like the 
platform of Usher and Leighton—with a not obscure intimation of the departure of 
the prelacy from the House of Lords. If these reforms, and some incidental 
arrangements inevitable in consequence, could be effected indeed, then Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s address might be regarded as, on the whole, not discouraging to the Established 
Church, to which his attachment is so strongly expressed that even the existence of 
the House of Lords seems, in comparison, not to be appreciated, or, at all events, to be 
not @ paramount consideration ! Whether or not Lord Shaftesbury really indulges the 
not indicate ; but there is a pathos in the peroration of his speech which cannot fail 
to touch the heart of many; and there is a prophetic monition which reveals an 
underlying conviction in his soul that all is not so strong as the division on Mr. 
Miall’s motion in Parliament seems to sume to demonstrate. After having said that 
bishops’ charges and monitions have proved of little worth—that prosecutions, 
lectures, lay and clerical unions, congresses, defence institutes, associations, and so 
forth, have been tried and found insufficient,—he adds, “I say that all the efforts 
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which I have mentioned have proved in vain ; bat I am afraid that the vainest of all | 


attempts will be an endeavour to obtain that without which there is no more hope of 
maintaining the Church Establishment than there is hope that this room will be con- 
verted into St. Paul’s Cathedral—I mean a Church reform wide and deep.” 
(Cheers.) His lordship’s earnest address then closes thus, after referring to the 
modification of the episcopate:— 

“The carrying such a proposal into effect might involve—I will not deny it—a great and 
mighty change ; it might involve as much as the removal of the bishops from the House of Lords, 
respecting, of course, life interests. (Hear, hear.) I know perfectly well the danger that would 
attend such a movement as that ; I know perfectly well the danger to which the House of Lords 
iteelf would be exposed. You cannot attempt to repair ap old edifice without endangering the 
whole fabric, and therefore this is, of course, a matter which requires to be contemplated very 
seriously. But our duty at the present moment is to consider the safety of the Church of Eng- 
land, and not how to perpetuate the House of Lords. (Hear, hear.) That House may not stand, 
but if it does stand it will stand on its own merita, and not necessarily through its connection 
with the Episcopal Bench. My great object is that the Church should be made acceptable to 
the great body of the people. I think I have said enough, and I have no doubt many of you 
look upon me as a most revolutionary man ; but such changes as I have suggested are things which 
prevent’ revolutions, and I believe that half the revolutions which have occurred in the world 


occurred because those who foresaw them could not make up their minds to meet them by neces. 


sary changes. A large portion of public opinion demands that we should endeavour to adapt it 
to the wants of the times, and I think that if this object be secured the Church will be able to 
surmount all her difficulties. I say all this in loyalty to the Charch in which [ was born, and 
which has fed me all my life long until this day, and which, with all her shortcomings, has, 
under God, made England what she is. She is puré in doctrine and tolerant in: practice. Her 
overthrow would be perilous to every institution, every class, and every form of property and 
religious freedom, and to none more than the Nonconformists themselves. But, for the moment, 
my principal fear arises from the almost arrogant confidence that her position can defy all 
assaults. No danger is so great as that which attends a false security : our best attitude is one 
of intense watchfulness to mark and estimate the ebb and flow of public feeliag, in humble 
prayer to Almighty God for strength, wisdom, and a sound judgment; and, above all, for a con- 


formity to the profound piety and singular common sense of the Apostle, ‘Let him that thinketh - 


he standeth take heed lest he fall.’” (Loud cheers.) ~ 


Such words from a man of such experience, moderation, and even caution as. 


Lord Shaftesbury, will attract profound attention. But whatever may be deemed. 
the strength or the weakness of the Church Establishment as a political institution, 


- theré will be little difference of opinion ansOngst Christisn men as to the religious 


condition of things which Lord Shaftesbury makes the groundwork of his thesis. 


The existence in the National Church of an infidel party on the one hand, andofa 
thoroughly superstitious sacerdotal party on the other, with the Evangelical party as _ 


a sort of wedge between, and that party not too well united in itself, could not fail 
to produce, and is producing, evil results to religion and to morals, and is threatening 
disaster to the nation consequently. What is to be the upshot is a matter on which 
men’s minds aré notoriously divided, and very much at sea. That very condition 
which to Lord Shaftesbury and to many pious people in the Church, ax well aé to 
Nonconformists and others without, indicates perilous weakness, is actually assumed 
by many others to be a tower of strength. The comprehension of all parties and 


schools of thought within the bounds of the National Establishment is considered © 


‘by these the true ideal. Of course there are certain limiting lines; but when 
Bishop Colenso on the one hand, and Mr. Bennett on the other, are comprehended, 


those lines must be sufficiently élastic. Lord Salisbury hails the Bennett . 


Judgment as a measure of practical comprehension ; and it remains to be seen 
whether ‘the theory of the broadest party is not to be the triumphant theory, if an 


_ Establishment is to continue in favour with the nation. At all events, to many 
_ thoughtful minds, the theory of a pure Evangelical New Testament Church, nationally 
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established, does not seem likely to prevail now in unison with a representative govern - 


ing body like the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

“ The question, however, may be yet to be determined, how far the national 
conscience will suffer itself to be debauched by the comprehensive theory to a 
toleration of what seems a growing enormity. Just simultaneously with Lord 
Shaftesbury’s speech and Mr. Miall’s motion, we have a strange phenomenon pre- 
sented to our view. Above 480 priests of the Church of England have petitioned the 


Convocation upon the subject of confession. (We omit reference to other points of the — 


petition, such as prayers for the Blessed Virgin Mary, a Holy Communion of Burials, 
ete., ete.) It has been said that ifso many as ten “ priests ” had dared to present such 
a petition forty years ago, a loud voice of indignant justice would have demanded 
their speedy ejection from the Established Church. But now the petition has been 
formally received, discussed, and its subject analysed in a fall meeting of bishops, 
and the discussion occupies two whole columns of the newspapers. We have the 
definition of confession as “sacramental,” / habitual,” “ occasional,” and so forth. 
The two former kinds seem discountenanced by all the bishops except two, But 
all the bishops appear to confound things that essentially differ—viz., the confession, 


~~as used in the Church of Rome, and other corrupt churches; and that modified 


admission of spiritual wdvice and comfort which the Prayer-book’s Office of Holy 
Communion indicates. The pregnant suggestion, however, appears to be that 480 
“ priests,” so bold as to petition openly for the establishment of licensed confessors, 
are really backed by a much larger number, who either have adopted or desire to adopt 
the “habitual” practice. It is notorious that many members of congregations are fall- 
ing into this mode of pacifying their consciences. One bishop, on this account, argues 
that to attempt to restrain this tendency is hopeless and unwise. Another, while 
denouncing the term “ sacramental ” confession as purely Popish, yet pleaded for the 
ordinance, and for its being recognized and regulated—on two accounts, it would seem ; 
first, because it had given great comfort and advancement in the spiritual life to some, 
and secondly, because scandalous evils had arisen from young women going to young 
clergymen for direction. No doubt the Bishop of London and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury spoke satisfactorily on the whole matter ;* but to many it seems strange 
that a committee should be appointed to consider the question at all. The Times 


intimates that if this sort of thing goes on, the people of England will make short 


work of it with the Established Church. The Record, while expressing great 
indignation that so many as 480 priests have been found unfaithful, and strongly 
censuring the’ two delinquent bishops, yet finds satisfaction that the number of 
petitioners is only 480, and that the bishops unanimously condemn the sacramental 
and habitual modes of the confession. Our readers will judge the relative cogency 
of these diverse views for themselves. And as it is notorious that in some places 
even children are compelled to confess before confirmation, and others befpre com- 
munion, and as the powers and policy of the bishops seem unequal to the emergencies 
of the times, Lord Shaftesbury’s views may, perhaps, presently obtain more currency 
than, in the first instance, they have appeared to get. It is certainly a pheno- 
menon that no party seems to-have a good word for the prelacy, however may 
veil their distrust under conventional phrases of respect. The Church Associa- 
tion strongly urges the Srbsat and Bishops to energetic action in the right direc- 


thus judge if the prelates decline 


carvent of feeling? represented by corrupt and superstitious 
practices be now runnin society, as his Grace declares, it is clear enough that such | 
current has not created The public will 


ha. 


tion, which, it is assumed, the law has now made open and clear; but there is reason 
to believe that these high dignitaries are more perplexed than gratified by the task 
thus naively urged upon them. And as men on an elevated range see further, and 
_ see more distinctly, certain distant objects, than those do who are upon a lower level, 
it is not improbable that the Archbishops form a correctly apprehensive estimate of 
the bristling difficulties with which they are surrounded on all sides, while attempt- 
ing to solve the problem of how to maintain truth and righteousness, and to hold an 


their charge. 


> 
AFRICA’S NATIVE BISHOP. 

Ix view of the present visit to England of Bishop Crowther, the native chief pastor 
of the Niger Territory, the following particulars of his history may prove interesting 
to many. One morning, in the year 1821, the inhabitants of Oshugun, a town about 
100 miles inland from the Bight of Benin, were attacked by a slave-trafficking tribe. 
The town was captured and burnt. Among the prisoners was a boy, Adjai by name, 
eleven years of age, with his mother, his two sisters, and one of his cousins. The 
relatives were, however, soon divided among the conquerors; Adjai, whose course we 
have to pursue, with one of his sisters, being allotted to the principal chief, who 
almost immediately bartered him for a horse, but by a failure in the bargain he was 
restored for a short time to his relatives. He was, however, soon again taken prisoner, 
and sold in the slave market to a Mohammedan mistress, by whom he was again dis- 
posed of for some rum and tobacco. From his new owners he experienced barbarous 
treatment. With 186 fellow-prisoners he was chained and fettered, and thrown 
into the hold of a ship, where their sufferings were most intense. The vessel was, 
howeven,-eaptured by British cruisers. Adjai, and five of his younger companions, 
kept close together, in the hope of sharing together the same fate, but dreading, from 
the accounts which had been falsely given them by the Portuguese, that their new 
masters would kill and devour them. When they were brought on board the British 
man-of-war they were terrified by seeing a heap of cannon-shot, which they imagined 
to be a pile of negroes’ heads, as well as by some pieces of pork, which they thought 
to be the remnants of a cannibal feast. Their fears, however, were greatly modified 
by discovering that the skulls were made of iron, and that the flesh belonged to some 
animal that had a cloven foot ; and the kindness of the sailors, who supplied them 
with food and clothing, soon banished all suspinions, and made them feel that they 
had fallen into friendly hands. Soon after this, with little girl of the same tribe, 
mamed Asano, he was placed under the care of "Mr. ‘Weeks (afterwards Bishop of 
Sierra Leone), the pious missionary schoolmaster at Freetown, on the Western 
Coast of Africa. Adjai displayed, from the outset of his emancipated life, 
great industry and intél Not content with two hours’ teaching 
- dai esol halfpenny from some of his countrymen, 
purchased an alphabet card, and engaged one of the school children as 

ys he had learned the alphabet pretty well, in six 

the New Testament, and had shown such a desire for 
improvement that he attracted the special notice of the missionary and his wife. 
Three years of kind and faithful teaching were more than rewarded by bringing 
Adjai to renounce heathenism, and to embrace with all his heart the religion of 
Jesus Christ. He was consequently baptized on the 11th December, 1825, and 
received the name of Samuel ‘Crowther, after a well-known and excellent English 
clergyman. After visiting England in 1826, he returned to Sierra Leone, and 


- 
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to prepare pious Africans for the work of evangelizing their countrymen. In 1829 
he married Asano, and for several years was the devoted schoolmaster of Regent’s- 
town, under the superintendence of his former teacher, who was now the Rev. 
Mr. Weeks. In 1841 Mr. Crowther was appointed to accompany the first Niger 
expedition. It will be remembered how disastrous that mission proved to the lives 
of the party engaged in it. Still it was not without its fruit. Mr. Crowther was 
spared and resolved to devote himself to the Lord's work in that region. For this 
| purpose he came over to England, became a student in the Church Missionary 
College in Islington, and was ordained by the Bishop of London to be a missionary 
in Abeokuta. Many providential circumstances led to the selection of that place as 
a military station, and on the 2nd of December, 1843, he reached the coast of Africa, 
“ crowned a minister,” as his countrymen expressed it, and preached, for the first * 
time, the Word of Life to his black brethren. Delayed at Badagery for « year and -@ 
“a-half by unforeseen events, he preached constantly under the shade of a wide- 
spreading tree, and laid there the foundation of a new mission. Arriving at length 
at Abeokuta, what was his joy to find himself restored to his mother and relatives, 
after five-and-twenty years’ absence, and ‘his still greater joy to be the means of 
subsequently admitting them into the Christian Church! We mast pass over bis 
trials and successes at Abeokuta ; over his labours as a translator of the Scriptures 
and Prayer-book into several Janguages of Africa; over his third visit to England > 
and his interesting interview with our gracious Queen. We must also omit to detail 
the four subsequent and successful expeditions up the river Niger in which he took 
part, and in each of which he laid the foundations for new missionary settlements. 
Successive bishops from England had been quickly cut down by disease upon the } 
coast of Africa, and especially by the attempt to penetrate into the interior. A chief 
pastor wus required to consolidate and superintend the work which had been so 
happily commenced. Every eye was directed to Samuel Crowther; and on the 29th 
of June, 1864, with the prayers and concurrence of all, and under the Queen's 
licence, he was consecrated, in the Cathedral of Canterbury, as the first negro bishop 
| of the Niger. The University of Oxford had already conferred upon him the 


— 


honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity; and it was a touching sight to see mingling 
- amongst some of the greatest and noblest in the land, who had come to witness the 
solemn ceremony, several of his African countrymen, and that kind missionary’s wife 
~ who had given him bis earliest lessons in religion, and whose sainted husband had 
been some years before called away from his earthly see to his heavenly crown. ‘ 
Bishop Crowther was soon at his field of labour. He left England on the 24th of 
June, 1864, and reached Sierra Leone on the 10th of August. The reception that 
there awaited him was overwhelming. Black men and white thronged the quay to 
meet and greet England's first black bishop. On the 23rd he reached Lagos, the « 
scene of his former slavery, and immediately proceeded up the Niger by the 
Investigator. In six years he had completed a visitation tour to all the missionary- 
settlements on the river ; held his first ordination at Onitsku ; confirmed such as were 
ready for the ordinance; had interviews with remarkable native kings and chiefs 
along the river, and obtained their sanction and assistance for forming new stations, 
and thus consolidated and extended Christ’s kingdom in his native land.— Kock. 
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Foreign 

FRANCE. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] mot have been evil had it at its 


taken place 
Paria, May 18,1873. | proper time. Those who govern are at 
4 who would 


has been sawn asunder by the spirit of James's standpoint, to do 
humbug (blague). We are off! That is cer- cleanse their hands, and hearken to the ery 
tain. Off, where? No one knows. Why of the distressed! But no; the greater num- 


are we off? Every one puts the same ques- ber go blindly on, heaping up their awful 
tion. Are we off, forward or backward! It treasure of wrath for the 
has never transpired. When shall we arrive! have patience, and stablish our hearts. 

the rich against. the poor, and 


Certainly not. A believer, then? Ido not ‘said a Paris mayor to a poor half-witted 
cap 


know. And so we travel on, feeling our fellow, who was doffing his 
way, staggering over bottomless abysses, | “his worship'’s” carriage-door, expecting the 


usual 

very tight (by the way), with our conscience the other way, however). The word 
alone for a balance-weight. Does it mean wings, for 
that all is evil—all is at the worst? Far | flew the round of the 
from it. Only each one plays his solo in his | “Shame for them to dress up 
own fashion, and expects the whole orchestra dolls, when our children are 
to accompany him. It is not the way to get! with the calotins (priests) " is heard, 
good music!” So far, a new publication, Za | ot men 
Vie & Grand Orchestre ; and it is in nowise an | church 

incorrect description of the largest portion of | MIRACLES—HINDRANCES TO THE GOSPEL— 
French society. 


A 


society 
Politically, our state is more and more; Miracles burst out like 
uneasy. Paris, Lyons, and France generally, | smouldering embers—now in 
are hurrying down the declivity, showing | Paris. Appearances are alleged 
their colours, ever more unequivocally, to be | gin Mary, and rappings from 


4 


5 


pointment at their failure when Barodet came 
out with a large majority. The cry for dis- 
solution is getting louder and louder; no 
constitution proposed by the present As- 
by the nation. 


OMINOUS SYMPTOMS 
“Family, society, friendship, love, fel- the whirlwind in : 
lowship, every good and promising bond, | that men could see ' § 
a debatable matter.. Is there a God! Who of the poor against the rich, is daily louder and | = 
dares to affirm it? Are you an atheist? louder. “Go to your Barodet, and get paid,” ; ¥ 
the present state of feeling of the working | Saint Larbre has been given to France mum 
classes—were only equalled by tlhe injudi- | new patron by the Pope. P 
cious expression of their disgust and disap-| The different prefects interpret the law dif- 
ferently as to meetings and tract distribution. / 
There have been several painful cases lately. 
In a village in the Gard a Wesleyan minister — ) 
was obliged to discontinue his usual meeting, 
by order of the mayor, accompanied by the 
No subterfuge will be suffered. Expediency | garde-champétre. At Sorgues a meeting for ; 
is exploded. On the other hand, the Go-| a lecture on “Family Life where the Gospel ) 
vernment knows well that dissolution and | is known,” after being permitted by the mayor, | 
: general elections wowld be a step more to | was forbidden by the prefect. Happily, the | 
? wards that awful goal of anarchy and blood- | evangelist had gentle power enough over the 
shed to which we are supposed to be hasten- 600 men already assembled to induce them ent" 
ing, and postpones the evil day,—which might | to disperse quietly, much to the expressed 4 


* 


> 
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Jesus,” one longs for more labourers!. What 
is done is but a drop in the ocean. M 

meetings, like those of Mme. E. de Pressensé, 
Maile. de Broen, Mme. Dalencour; evening 
gatherings, like those of the Rev. R. M‘All; 
people's meetings, like those of Pastor Armand 
Delille, and others, if multiplied by the thou- 
sand,—might yet save our people. They must 
have tangible proofs of hearty disinterested- 


The Syuiod is to be convoked for the month 


June, soon after Whiteuntide. The Go- 


“regulations,” which the Commission under- 
stands as a desire to bring before the Assem- 
bly as small a number of organic articles as 
possible. It has, therefore, requested the 
Minister of Public Worship to etate his own 
views on the matter, in order to place them 
before the Synod. 
THE PROTESTANT ANNIVERSARIES IN PARIS. 
The annual meetings of our religious 
societies have taken place. We cannot join 


on the contrary, this year there was an im- 
provement in the numbers of attendants, in 
the preparation of the reports, and in the 
tone of the speakers. They came, it is true, 
just at a time of political anxiety, which found 
its expression in a few of the first speeches, 
but which toned down before the week closed. 
It is wonderful that all the societies have 
weathered the tremendous hurricanes of the 
two last years, even taking into account the 
generous assistance they have received from 
England and elsewhere. 

The Bible Society of France opened the 
series, The President, General de Chabaud 
Latour, spoke under the emotion produced by 
the ‘political elections, The report, read by 
Pastor F. Vermeil, showed that 16,784 copies 
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39,000 received. It is publishing a new 
edition of Ostervald, by Pastor Frossard, and 
a New Testament. Mr.Gustave Monod, jun., 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
spoke of British effort to spread the Scrip- 


‘tures in France, expecially among the general 
| population (var societies’ efforts being mostly 


among the Protestant churches), Out of 
88,312 circulated during the year, 75,000 
have been sold. M. Monod proposes to have 
recourse to every means of publicity to make 
known the work and tempt purchasera. 
The French Protestant Historical Society 
was presided over by Count Jules Delaborde. 
Its library increases in value and interest 
by occasional additions of manuscripts and 
documents. The important work, Za France 
Protestante, is being supplemented by a com- 


mittee presided over by M. Bordier. M. 


Sayous read an interesting paper on the 
origin of Protestantism in Hungary, and the | 
life of Mellius, the Hungarian Calvin. A 
paper on the foundation of a eollege in 
Geneva in 1559, was read by M. Gauffrés, 
and seemed to impress the hearers with the 
wisdom of its programme, due to Calvin. 

The Tract Society has, by the substantial 
aid of the Religious Tract Society of London, 
come out of its financial difficulties, has 
covered its deficit, and possesses a capital of 
25,000 francs. It is reprinting the tracts 
which its efforts during the war had ex- 
hausted. The report gave interesting facts 
greatly tending to encdurage tract distribu- 
tion. The Almanach de Bons Conseils, and 
Ami de la Jeunesse; have, however, been less 
popular ; the sale has diminished considerably. 
In an interesting speech or two was debated 
the question of legality as to tract distribu- 
tion, the conclusion come to being that there 
is no possibility of placing oneself in a per- 
fectly legal position on this point. 

The Protestant Bible Society has circulated 
12,000 copies of the Scriptures, has received 
39,000 francs, and expended 28,000. It is 
preparing an edition, 32mo., of the Genevan 
Testament, and purposes printing the transla- 
tion of Professor Oltramare in the same form. 

Pastor Bersier presided over the meeting 
of the Evangelical Society of France. “If,” 
he observed, ‘f we take and keep a firm grasp 
of the Gospel, the saving of our country is in 
our hands.” Pastor Fisch gave the report, 
unwritten. There is a favourable movement 
in many Roman Catholic places in the centre 


| of France, and some of the agents of the so- 
| ciety receive petition after petition to hold 


| | 
surprise of the authorities How many seeds | of the Scriptures had been sent forth during 
i of order and political tranquillity might have the year; 33,000 francs expended out of 
i) been sown but for these hindrances! When 
+ one hears in Paris the wives of men trans- 
1 ported or shot for the part they took in civil | 
' strife say to their evangelists and Bible-women, | 
it “Our hearts are at peace, all the hatred | 
it is gone; we have forgiven those we hated 
[: since we have known the love of the Lord 
| 
4 | 
| 
| 
3 i ness, if we would gain them to Christ and 
i snatch them from the Evil One. This leads | 
ever to the grand point: there is needed « 
he higher degree of sparitual development IMOnG 
| Christians—of power from on high, that no | 
; organization; or church membership, or so- | 
| 
vernment has communicated to the Permanent | | 
Synodical Commission its wish that the “or- | 
| ganic articles” shall be separated from the | 
Wit ose Ww pairingly upon them, ‘ 
as though “ Ichabod” were written on each; 
| 
P 
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meetings or establish schools and churches in 
various districta. They are proofs of the 
disgust felt for Rome, and reverence for the 
more enlightened Protestants. Wherever it 
is possible, these petitions are complied with, 
but ir casew the authorifies forbid the 
The report was favourable. The 
schools supported by the society in Paris are 
well attended. 

The Sunday-schools gathered on the Ist of 
May in the Cirque; about 4,000 children 
present. It was a cheering sight, and the 
speakers engaged their youthful bearers’ at- 
tention, and excited patriotism and hilarity. 
The hymns were well sung. Sunday-school 
indie. differ about the advantages to be 
derived from this meeting. It was less 
solemn,and the Gospel was less prominent than 
formerly. That the children enjoy it as a 
Séte was evident. The Sunday-echool Society 
met subsequently, presided over by Pastor 
H. Paumier. M. Weiss, its travelling agent, 
gave an animated account of his labours. 
About 950 Sunday-schools are known to exist 
in France. The society's expenses have been 
met, and it is hopefully prosperous. 

The Missionary Society was enlivened and 
hallowed by the exceedingly interesting ac- 
count given by the’ missionary Germond, and 
by the deeply spiritual prayer of Pastor G. 
Monod. The report, read by Pastor Cazalis, 
showed a prosperous year for the Bassuto 
mission, where 57 native catechists assist the 
French missionaries; 2,061 children are in 
the schools, and during the year there have 
been 321 baptisms of adults, and 200 of chil- 
dren. Senegal and Tahiti are in a hopeful 
state: 175,574 francs bave been received, 
and 191,862 francs expended. 

The Central. Protestant Evangelization So- 
ctety’s receipts have been 183,000 francs, and 
itsexpenses 169,000. Itemploys 95 agents, and 
acts upon about 200 different points of France. 
Twenty-five of its stations have become 
official parishes. Its preparatory theological 


The movement of Roman Catholics towards 
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Protestantism in the centre of France, and on 
other points, was stated by Pastors Clavel, 
President of the Consistory of Bourges, and 
others. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Elemen- 
tary Schools has received but 91,000 franca, 
whilé the needs are urgent, strenuous, harrow- 
ing. “Schools, schools!” is the universal 
ery; and Protestants should be the foremost 
men and money. The exceedingly small 
incomes of certain schoolmasters, 250 francs 
a-year for instance, would discourage the 
most zealons teachers from the work; yet 
Protestantism would be overwhelmed and lost 
in many departments without these sparks 
of light. The society helps 168 schools. 
Its two normal schools for girls at Boiasy 
St. Léger, and for boys at Courbevoie, are 
prospering. The Protestant Church of Rheims 
has just built eplendid school establishment, 
at the cost of 200,000 francs. 

The Deaconesses’ Institution is prospering 
enough to be erecting an additional hospital 
in its garden. The Agricultural Colony of 
St. Foy, for juvenile prisoners, also prospers. 
The other benevolent societies, apprentices’, 
etc., each had their special interest. The 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance was pre- 
sided over by Dr. G. Monod; the report was 
verbally given by Dr. Fisch, who stated that 
the three brethren deputed to the G.cumenical 
Meeting in the United States were Pastors 


was very numerously attended. M. Bersier 
has resigned his position of Pastor of Taitbout 
Chapel, in order to give his time wholly to 
his church of the Etoile. 


school at Batignolles is reported prosperous. 


ITALY. 


[From our Correspondent. ] 
Florence, May 16, 1873. 
THE RELIGIOUS CORPORATIONS BILL. 

In the absence of your regular corre- 
spondent, I shall endeavour to keep you in- 
formed of matters occurring here of interest 
to the religious world. Public sentiment is 
now intensely excited with regard to impor- 
tant questions pending in Parligment. The 
discussion upon the Religious Corporations 


Bill has been protracted to a great length, and 


It strikes at the root of long- 
established errors and abuses. The discus- 
sion now approaches its close, ‘There can be 
but little doubt of its triumphant 

Meetings have been attempted in Naples and 
Rome by the excited populace to create a 
pressure in favour of the measure, but they 
have been promptly and decisively checked 
by the authorities. In Rome, last week, the 


‘ 
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| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Weber, Decoppet, and E. Cook. Mr. Davis, & 
| from London, read as interesting speech in 
| French; and after several other speakers, ie 
| Pastors Lepoids and Th. Monod wound up : 
|the proceedings bya clear ringing sursava 
|corda. The Lord’s Supper, administered by 
pastors of all deuominations in the evening, : 
| 
the best thought of the nation has been given ; 
to the measure. Its inrportance has not been 


ITALY'S GREAT DANGER. 
The one thing to be feared in Italy 
and the fact to awaken the greatest reli 


reared. He came to the conclusion that if God 
sanctioned such teachihgs, he could not be a 
Christian. Knowing no better and purer faith, 
he drifted into the utter darkness of atheism. 
After a bitter experience of soul-darkness 
and unbelief, he was guided to the truth as it 
is in Jesus. Now he is a confirmed and joy- 
ful believer in Christ and his salvation. It 
is his great ambition to acquire property enough 
to be able to preach a free Gospel to his coun- 
trymen. A few days ago, I was in a town 
not many miles from Florence, and one of 
the most important business men of the town 
told me—and I have reason to believe his 
statement—that of the 2,500 people in the 
town not more than 800 remained steadfast to 
the Roman Catholic Church. A few professed 
Protestantism, and asked to be gathered 
either avowed atheists or utterly indifferent 
to the claims of religion. Now is the time 
to enter Italy with the Gospel ; now is the 
time to raise up a trained and educated minis- 
try among the Italians, upon whom the light 
of a better faith is just dawning. 


tain any seftled policy of Church govern- 
ment or any rigid system of belief. They 
have much to learn, but they are making 
progress. Give them time to develop their 
new form of faith and life, and the resalt 
will not be doubtful. The tendency among 
the older Churches of England and America is 
to expect too much, at the beginning, of these 


gave a good account for the last year of 

churches organized and communicants re- 

ceived. Their rallying cry is “ 

and may God give them great success. The 
for 


and, when fitted up at the cost of another 
1,000, will supply a need which has 
been deeply felt for these most important 


Scotland. I fully believe, if church edifices. 
of any pretensions whatever were placed at 
the disposal of the Protestant churches of 
Italy, we should see not only the lower or 


meetings. Let me say, as my last word, that 
your brethren in Italy are hopeful and active. 
We look to you for abundant sympathy. 
Pray earnestly for those who, in the name 
of the great Master and Leader, are trying 
to supply the missing link in the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. SHE Ge, 
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people assembled for this purpose near the | - ITALIAN PROTESTANTISM. 
| Quirinal, bat were scattered by the police. There is a good deal of activity among the 
‘ They were bitterly disappointed and enraged. young Protestant churches of Italy. it mast 
In the moment of their disappointment they | be remembered that these churches are yet 
caught sight of the carriage of a cardinal. in their infancy, and have not come to enter- 
They first hissed, then pushed, and, finally, 
completely smashed the carriage. The police, 
seeing that the cardinal was in danger of his 
life, fired into the crowd. One man was 
killed, and several wounded. The discussions | 
in the Legisistive Chambers have been calm | 
and dignified. ‘There has been a steady and 
| be, will surely be reached. As well be jadged by our old standard yet. They ‘ 
| upon the shore of the sea at the hour are, in spirit, in full accord with the Christian 
rising tide to prevent its progress, as world. Give them time to tone up their 
. to resist the march of that tide of lives and teachings to a higher standard. 
| awakened and independent thought The Waldensian Conference was held in 
| is now surging over this historic land. Florence in April, and, I believe, with the 
| happiest results. It was fully attended, and 
the discussions were full of animation and 
_hope. Church organization and missionary 
activity throughout Christendom on | policy were the principal topics which were 
i half, is not priesteraft, or the unscrupulous | ander discussion among the brethren. They 
. . machinations of the Romish Church, but the | 
reaction from the bondage of superstition and | . © 
the influence of a false faith to the opposite | 
extreme of bold atheiem and infidelity. An 
intelligent gentleman in Genoa said‘to me, a | 
few weeks ago, that he was for many years a | 2,000/. a suppressed Roman Catholic church 
rE devout Roman Catholic, but could not longer | and monastery, for the use of the Sante 
sanction the false and superstitious dogmas of | Croce Schools and the Free Church ‘of this 
4 the Charch in whose communion he had been ety. It is in a most favourable locality, 
4 interests. Mr. McDougall received in his 
: own church a contribution of 1001 towards 
, the payment of this sum, and hopes to raise , 
; the entire sum during his summer's visit to- 
rs labouring classes, which we now so gladly 
ie welcome, but the middle and upper classes. 
| . of the population; in our congregations. 
: Their social position and pride naturally 
| detains them from the- obscure, incon- 
; venient, and limited rooms in which the 
| majority of Protestant churches hold their 
if? 
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GERMANY. 
THE NEW PRUSSIAN ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS. 


[From our own Correspondent. ] 

, May 20, 1873. 

tween Church and State have now become 
law. They were published last Thursday. 
The work of legislation proceeded quicker 
than was expected. The House of Lords made 
no amendments of any consequence, and the 
_,House of Deputies readily assented to those 
amendments. In both cases strong speeches 
were delivered against the bills, but a large 
majority of votes was given in their favour. 


great many amendments were brought in in 
the House of Lords, some having the ten- 
dency to limit the laws to the Ch 

Rome, others to mitigate them in general. 


point a concession has been made to the 


would obtain them by new laws. Windhorst, 
the principal speaker and most eminent mem- 
ber, seemed afraid that his adherents might 
have gone too far. He said, in reply to this 
last remark from Mr. Falk, that the Roman 


Catholics would certa’nly not use unlawful 


means, as those might only endanger the 
otherwise sure triumph of the Charch. 

The discussion of the new laws continues 
in the,meantime in the press and meetings. 
The official and semi-official newspapers se- 


E 


& 


'verely blame the pastors and faithful mem- | 
bers of the Church for siding with Rome in 
thie struggle. Count Roon, our 
Minister, who has always ; 
decided Christian, mentioned | 
| | 
The supporters of the Government being sure | tians were not so hosti i 
of their majority, and not wishing to lose any | This is true. On t 
time, remained perfectly silent, and left <i he the minority ; ? 
their opponents the task of exhausting their | to suffer from the ; 
eloquence against the bille This was done | and we heartily rejoice in the powerful oppo- + 
in both instances by the Ultramontane leaders, | sition of our Government to the usurpations | 
as well as by some Protestant speakers. Aj of Rome. Yet even they never go so far as 
: to approve of all the measures taken by the . 
Government. All their public declarations ; 
only state that in the struggle between Ger- q 
'many and Rome they are heart and soul on | 
the side of the former. It is a great wrong 
which the official press commits in blaming, 
, as it does, Evangelical Christians. It will a) 
not ‘serve to restore peace and confidence if 
Evangelical Christians are accused of sympe- 
thizing with the Jesuits, while they only con- 4 
scientiously oppose measures they consider in- 
v jurious to the cause of true religion. The 
is of the Government. Much will depend on 
sound evangelical piin:iples, no objection uses this 
ought to be made. It cannot be in the in- ~ oO 
terest of the Church to retain members whose ; 
hearts are estranged from her. However, just in 
this 
_ the declaration to leave the Church have been ; 
postponed; so that a man who leaves the ; 
Church is only free from church-rates after{so we shall probably hear no more pariia- 
one year. When the bills came for the last | mentary debates on Church questions until 
time to be discussed in the Lower House, the | next winter. In the German Parliament 
Ultramontane leaders stated that the laws /| religious matters are not so frequently dis- 
never would nor could be executed; that the | cussed, as the Church government still belongs 
Catholics would never submit to them. The | to the different states. It is possible, how- 
Minister for Public Worship replied, that the | ever, that on the subject of civil marriage 
Government would have means enough to } another discussion will take place. A year 
enforce the laws; and that, if necessary, they | ago, the German Parliament passed a resolu- 
tion, requesting the Imperial Government to 
bring in a bill for the introduction of civil 
marriage. This has not yet been done, and 
nothing has been heard of the intentionsof 
the Government. So two ae of the | 
| House have just brouzht in bill on the | 
(3 
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subject. For the present it has beem referred jclections are to be comdactel Mr. Falk 

to a committee. euly eid thet the boty ought te herve 
; 
$ 
; 
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held that there should be but one denomina- | done, although they might wrangle about the | 
tien in the Church ; bat they had what was | Bible in this country. There was once a 
higher than « commen form, and that was «| dispute about « certain harp as to whether it 
 eummmen Gath In the Charch of Rome they | was the harp of David. One sid, “That 
have perfect unison. The Pope sounds the | cannot be the harp of David—the work is 
keynote, and every one—bilack, white, and/ too modern.” Another said, “ The strings are 
grey, Fremciecamn, Dominican, and Jesuit— | made of a material which was not used in 


than eniton—we have harmony. He would | these men were discussing the question, there 
ask, “What is the difference, then?” It is | was an old bard in the hall ; and he rose 
imeeese. “I will allow the Wesleyans, with | silently, and advanced towards the harp, and 
their most active missionary work at home| swept his fingers across the strings, and 
and alroed—I will give them the clear! brought out the divinest music. The men were 
-- soprano; I will give the Congregationalists | thrilled, and awed, and silenced, and they 
the contralte ; and I will claim for mg own | came to the conclusion that, whether it was 
Church of Scotland the exquisite tenor; and | the harp of David or not, it was a harp ; they 
I will give the Charch of England the felt that. And so Christians felt, that, 
thundering, rolling bass. And when all are | whether Moses wrote one part of the Bible or 
bended imte one gread choir, Heaven will | Paul another, «till it was the Word of God. 
give the key-mote, and it will be like the voice | The object of this society was to send out 
of a great multitede—the voice of many people | that Word to every part of the world. The 
saying ‘Alleluia, for the Lord God Omni-| Rev. J. Fleming and Mr. J. J. Kemp- 
potest reigucth’” Bishop Ryan spoke of the Welch also took part in the proceedings. 
teaaph of the Bible and Christianity over CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
the encers of the infidels of the last century,| A large and sympathetic audience crowded 
society | Exeter-hall on occasion of this anniversary. 
. was a complete answer to the arrogant boast | The Earl of Chichester, the President, was in 
the chair. The report, which was read 
Gity years to live.” Instead of Christianity | the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, was of 


an encou- 
dying out, there were now 9,000 Bible So-/ raging character, telling of the good work 
caeties im the world, many of them daughters | that is doing by means of the missionaries in 
and some sisters of this society; and the Bible | their various spheres of operations. Although 
was accessible to 600 millions of human souls | there had been no mass movements, or vast 
The Rev. S. Macfarlane (missionary from New | numbers converted at any one place, yet 
Guinea) told of his experiences of the Bible in | the work had shown steady progression. The 
iis missionary work. The natives of the | native churches were taking the work into 
Seuth Sea Islands, when they saw the Catholic | their own hands, and in some cases had main- 
tained themselves without European aid. . 
There were two features of especial .encou-~ 
ragement—the opening-up of Japan as a mis- 
sion-field, and the opportunities likely to be 

went om to say that, after fourteen years’ ex-/ afforded on the East Coast of Africa’ The 
perience as a missionary, he had more faith | want of pecuniary resources pressed on the 
% than ever im the Bible as the great lever to | committee, and it was feared that in conse- 


| 


2, 


| 
sounds the same mote exactly. But in the/ those daya” And then a third man doubted | 
Protestant Church we have a higher thing | whether it was a harp at all. And whilst : 
raise up our fallen humanity. He used to read | quence of this some of the younger brethren | 
and bear a great deal at one time about the | would have to be kept back from entering 
beauties of mature being calculated to lift up| on missionary labours fora time. The com- | 
the soul of man to his God ; buat in some | mittee acknowledged, with thankfulness to ! 
God, a munificent donation of 8,000/.; but . 
the expenditure had exceeded the income by 
about 11,0002. Touching allusion was made, | 
; both in the report and by several of the 
Seuth Seas would be the : speakers, to the loss the society has suffered 
kind ; whereas, im fact, in the decease of its able Secretary, the Rev. i 
degraded. Let Christians Henry Venn, who was for forty years con- 
the great and important nected with it. The Chairman spoke of him 
common man, bat one of large infor- 
with God's Word in their mation and large thought, especially in respect | 


3 


persons told 
more must be done for them. With regard | than read a 
to the mixed complexion of affairs in the sphere | velopment of native agency, the report 
of the society's operations, there was no room | that the society now numbered over 

discouragement. In India obstructions to | brethren, who were pastors 
the preaching of the Gospel were breaking | sionaries. In course 
dewn. Japan, although civilized in its own | society's missions, Madagascar 
way, wanted to taste our civilization; and/to. Wi 
{said the Archbishop) we will not send them | and the members of the 


were proofs 


An interesting feature in the 


which they always recognized. The Rev.|Mullens. Dr. Halley moved the adoption of 


the slave-trade on the East Coast of Africa, | 4 greater 
which is now exciting so much interest, and | mulgation of 


sonee, Hudson's Bay, also spoke of the opera- | and enlightened. There were, he believed, 
tions of the society in their respective spheres in connection with all societies 250,000 ad-- 
of labour. | herents, some 50,000 church members, and a 
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to Christian mission, The Archbishop of LONDON MIBSIONARY SOCIETY, 
York followed in similar strain. He then 
| proceeded to speak of missions as perhaps the Chairman at anniversary. Every part 
work of the Church, and of the pre-| of Exeter-hall was well filled some time 
| 
the rum and the rifles, but the Gospel. Bishop | fellowship apd co-operation 
Crowther followed, the appearance of the co- | rupted. The stations of the Propagation 
loured prelate evoking the hearty applane of | ety they had always respected; and it 
the company. He observed that he know | not till Inst year, when the latter sectety 
he had bf missionary 
try they the 
there his ion 
‘iward Sargent, missionary from Tinnevelly,| the report. Reviewing the history of the 
told of mission work in his part of India, | society, he expressed his belief that in some 
giving various interesting incidents. Sir T. | important respects, in the seventy-three years 
in this nineteenth century, 
k had been done for the pro- 
the Gospel of Christ through- 
which this society had done so much to bring | out the world than was done in about the 
| to light. He entered at length into a review | same period from the resurrection of our Lord 
’ of the trade, and concluded by saying that to the death of the last surviving apostle. 
: the country was determined to put an end to The Rev; G. W. Lawes (missionary from 
| the tremendous evils which were going on. Savage Island) gave a most interesting ac- 
The Rev. G. Ensor, missionary from Japan, | count of the work in the islands of the South 


| 
> 
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thing , that would suit Fiji.’ And then the the Chairman and the Rev. C. Williams, 
pete Liberte the 12th chapter of | of Accrington, the Rev. Thomas Evans, of 


subjects. And what has been the result of ; 
our Fijian mission? Why, we havea king their time to education and # little to vernacu- 
there, a Christian. name is lar work, excited great interest and provoked 


Ee 


4 

= 


; law more if they could ; but the question was— 

2 Speeches were also delivered by Mr. N. B. | Is it worth a missionary’s while to spend five ' 
Downing, of Penzance ; the Rev. W. Barber,| or six hours a-day in teaching arithmetic, 

f just returned from South Africa; Mr. W.| hi 
W. Pocock, of Guildford ; the Revs. Dr. Rigg, 

Samuel Coley, Dr. Jobson, and William 

Arthur. 


w 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY socteTY. = | hundreds of thousands of people to whom they 
; This was a crowded meeting. Hugh i 
; Mathieson, Esq., presided. Dr. Underbill 
: | gave a brief abstract of the report, which 
j showed a very large increase in the aécéssions | young, the case would 


y to the mission churches and an income only | but when they considered that fully one- 
| once exceeded in the society's history. The| half of the “po ion of India had not _ 
baptisms at all the stations, both in the East | yet heard the name of Jesus, he asked, 


and West, had amounted to quite 2,000 per- | wa it right, was it even expedient 


; sons, an increase of one-third over the average | to divide their forces? Should they let the 
P of the last five years. The Sonthal Mission | millions perish for the lack of knowledge, 
. exhibited features of especial interest : 220 | while they were engaged in imparting general 
1 4 _ persons have been baptized, 85 at once on one | information to some thousands of the young? 
1 ee occasion, including five Christian households| He did not deprecate education ; but. let 


| —fathers, mothers, sons, and daughters. The 
, ie people themselves, even the boys and girls of 
the schools, took a very active share in 
spreading the Gospel among their countrymen. 
In their tours the native brethren met with 


educational institutions be carried 


_ @ very hearty reception and open-handed 


hospitality. “I am certain,” said the Rev. Dr. 
Kerry, “from hundreds of signs visible in all 
directions, that a kind of religious awakening 
is spreading all over-Bengal, both among 
Hindus and Mohammedans.” .Much progress 


has been made in translations. After speeches 


India They had in India, in connection 
with all the missionary societies, some true 
and noble men and women as converts. 
There were men and women who had sacrificed 
their all for Christ, and who counted not 
their lives dear unto them, 8o that they were 
only found in him. It was also encouraging 


é 


| Romana, and to 
thine enemy hanger, feed him ; if he thirst, course of which he remarked, that after being 
give him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt | some eighteen years resident in India, it was 
heap coals of fire on his head. Be not over- his calm and deliberate opinion that one- 
) half of the people there hed never yet heard 
: the name of Christ. At the missionary confer- 
ence lately held at Allahabad, at which he was 
| present, the question as to whether it was right 
equally divided for and against ; and it was a 
{ curious fact that, while nearly all the youthful ; 
| . preachers were in favour of preaching, and 
: Methodist class leader, and the other is presi- | preaching only, most of the elder missionaries 
| the island. We | advocated education. The conclusion of the 
a Christian lite- | whole matter was this, that while they had 
ot a single bad | now in India 488 foreign missionaries, only 
book, and I hope it wi very long before | one-third were entirely engaged in preaching 
3 there is any bad book in the Fijian language. | to the people in their own native tongue. 
We have given them a code of laws of which | He had no doubt that the educational mission- 
; we can say this, at least, that it is quite | aries, as a rule, did all they could to teach the 
“ as equitable and a great deal more in- | Gospel in the schools, and would do much 
| cational societies, and let the 
| were sent forth to preach i 
| stick to their own work. The speaker then 
dwelt on the encouragements of missions to 
i 
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worshipped, he said, for generations in his 
family, but in which he had no further con- 
fidence. The Rev. Mr. Henderson, of Jamaica, 
also addressed the meeting. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The meeting of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel was presided over by the 
Archbishop 
was read by the Rev. W. T. Bullock, stated 
that the institution now supported wholly or 
in part 468 ordained missionaries. The so- 
ciety had also about 855 catechists and lay 
teachers, mostly natives, in heathen countries ; 
and about 300 students in colleges abroad. 
Two events connected with the society’s pro- 
ceedings at home were of peculiar importance 
—first, the world-wide intercessions in behalf 
of missions on Friday, the 20th of December, 
had been graciously answered by a revival of 
faith in, and zeal for, missions, and by 
numerous offers of personal service; and, 
secondly, the society had drawn together its 
‘seattered members in unity of action and 
feeling by sanctioning the election of diocesan 


of Canterbury. The report, which | 
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representatives. Interesting accounts of the 
work of the missionaries in North America, 
- West Indies, Africa, India, and elsewhere were 
read. The Archbishop, in his speech from 


g 


¥ 


3 


_ however much might be the 


j annual revenue, yet, after all, 
urgently required. Lord Napier 
dwelt upon missionary work as a 

_ agency of the secular Government in I 
_ The ing was also addressed by Bi 
Kelly, of Newfoundland, Canon Lightfoot, 
and others, 
At the anniversary of the Religious Tract 


The report, read by Dr. G. H. Davis, showed 
that during the past year 355 new publica- 
tions had been issued, containing, with the 
reprints, 611,940,300 pages. The periodi- 
cals have been well sustained, both in illus- 
tration and reading, and, to judge from their 
circulation, they are increasing favourites 
with the publico The circulation from the 
home depét has amounted to very nearly forty- 


Society the Earl of Cavan occupied the chair. _ 


\ 


~ 


¢ 


to remember that there were not a few of the 
Lord’s hidden ones in India. Another fea- 
ture of missionary work in India, which was 
very encouraging, was the fact that a aalutary 
change was gradually coming over a large por- the chair, referred to the fact that during last 
tion of Hindu society. A few years ago, it was year a larger number of subscriptions had 
with the greatest difficulty that a Christian been received by the society than at any pre- 
could enter the court of a Hindu temple ; but vious time im the course of its existence. It 
in December last (continued the speaker), in 
company with two other missionaries, I 
visited a holy place near a well, where was 
an idol which was worshipped by thousands 
of people, who at a certain time of the year ; 
there. I not only went 
to 
iconoclast, as it was anything 
you a rupee.” He followed us for nearly a 
quarter of a mile, and a little boy along with - 
him, and at last he said, “ Lad, go back and 
bring the god; we had better sell him” The 
brought him, and here he is—({holding up a 
wooden idol]—sold by a Brahmin to a Chris- . 
learned Brahmin from Benares, impressed with 
the Gospel more or less, gave me, of his own most kindly and Christian character, for their 
accord, two household gods that had been work was the same, though their manner of 
performing it was distinct and different. = 
The Archbishop concluded by urging that, 
— 
missionary WOrk, ver the 
| 
| 
three millions, and the foreign issues made 
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The Soars. for Irish Church Missions tg 
ten more. 
the British colonies, tain the Hon. Prancis Maude. RW 
é creating work is being report stated that two new homes—the 
of Cavan, im addressing the Lake tome, Coombe, and the Ellice: Home 
it Was most appropriate thet the Dublin—had been sdded daring 
mecting closely followed In Armagh and Louth there hat 
British and Foreign Bible is 114 
| be asked, would be the of thi 114 gratuitous belpers, addition 
. existed, or were even mission handbills scattered. 
. ; doors! They had but to look to the state of pew mission schools had been opened during 
purved of each influences, to obtain the answer districtaa The distribution of handbills, 
There was mo patrict who would desire the piscards, advertisements, text teaching house’ 
j France, Spain, or Italy The Dean of Canter. dincamion classes, ‘prayer-mestingn 
delivered an address on “the importance rad various means of bringing the trath 
eptrit.” The Dean reminded his audience of diligent) Y applied Much success, 
the efforts now made by Ritualists and were the Rev. H. Corp 
| expos the Bishop Ryan, Lieut.-General Sir A. Cotton, 
! Of ample means being placed at the th Bev. H. De 
counteract euch eflorte The Rev. Nie meting 
4 Harrison spoke of the society’s work | Elms House, Wandeworth-read 
of Oxford, addressed the whose supervision the mission is ox’ 
mode im which the Relisinn Om Tead statement of the work, which 
Society called out and assisted per snowed that its primary object was the 
service in the work of the Gospel The last tion of the souls of women from 
: speech was delivered by Mr. Van Meter, of | prisons, The meetings 
interested the audience bp during the year by 3, female 
. relafing » Bamber of facts illustrative of th. prisoners, and the i 
Progress of the Gospel in the Italian capital been established for the 
Pastoral-Aid Society bat the poor to 
important of Shaftsbary, upon whose | 
important speech we have remarked in mad frome to 
) earlier page. The report stated that the *0- | together with 
for were for clergymen, | The 
924; for lay aséistante 186; total, 710;/ with the 
+ “verage population was 7,300 souls, income viet prisons, to be forwarded 
270 per annum, 197 being without par- | before liberation on, desiring 
public Provides ad be from the prison 
fae 198 on services on the Lont's-da to the Nine Elms House, receive imme- 
2 #95 om the week-day, 759 school-room and diate employment remain in the 
cottage lectures, and 934 Bible-classes, Its house @ month, for 
beeping open af opening, or | other 
in of 309 churches of chapel” 
| in resciving im the table of receipts contained in | 
divine service The total number of grants amounts received by the Bible and Religious 
The of the society was Tract Societies, Of the 188,8372. received 
the, of the society was advocates’ Uy the Bible Society 92,7762. was for 
Shoe spoken by Mr. B. and Testaments, The 127,599%. received by . 
i Shaw, the Fergie, the Rey. J. of both Society in ala inclusive 
if Griffith, Bishop yan, the Bishop of N of both | 
| 
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RECEIPTS REPORTED AT THE RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES. 
| 1872. 1873. 
Barrisu Braue Soctery £184,196... £188,837 
Parxctrat Misstoxary Socirties— 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 97,603 ...... 113,124 
Baptist Missionary Society 27,846 ...... 38,611 
, Turkish Missions’ Aid Society 4,500 ...... 4, 164 
Covontal, JEWISH, AND OTHER Mrsatows— : 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews 36,054 ...... 33,009 i 
Primitive Methodist Missions ..................... 25,804 ...... 257 ; 
Colonial and Continental Chureh Society ............ $3,778 ...... 31,013 oo 
United Methodist Free Churches’ Missions ......... 11,771 ...... 923 
British for the $378 ...... 7,851 
Evangelical Continental Society ........... 3,300 3,206 
Home Misstoxs— 
Additional Curates Society 55,190 58,376 
Charch Pastoral-Aid Society ......... 50,015 ...... 48,399 
London City Miemion 40,598 40,670 
of Fund 38,192 ...... 29,970 
Weal Home Missions.................. 26.414 ...... 30, 046 
Irish Church Missions to the Roman Catholics 20,410 :..... 23,445 
Charch Building Society ............... 17,728 ...... 12,093 
Ch of Scripture Readers’ Association 11,238 ...... 12,500 
British and Irish Baptist 5,440 ...... 082 
Protestant Reformation Society ........................ 3,804 ...... 4,092 
Irish Evangelical Society 2,902 .. ... 3,507 
Midnight Meeting Movement 1492~...... 1,000 
The Prison Mission ..... grees 3,197 
‘ —— 35,331 
Reurcrovs Epvcatrtonat Socrerizs— > 
British and Foreign School Society ................ co: 20,079 
Home and Colonial School Society.................. - 6,307 ...... 6,157 
Christian Vernacular Education Societ y for India. 8,280 ...... 7,889 
| School Union .... .. 8,023 ...... 4,099 
Wesleyan Edacation Committee ....................... 7,195 7,033 
British Syrian School Association .. 6,266 .. ... 9,295 
Indian Female Normal School Society ... 4,959 6,061 
Sunday School Union 2,646 ...... 2,854 
—— 63,467 
MIScELLANEOUS— 
igtous Tract 121,943 ...... 127,599 
Young Men's Christian Association .................... $,698 ...... 056 
Bible i 1,964 ...... 2,351 
Lord’s-day Observance Society 1,059 
Working Men's Lord’s-day Rest Association ...... 


\  £1,456,030 
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* Chris agreed in the main points of the Reformed religion ; 
Le ae bear with and forbear one another in love. 


Not ¢onniving at their sin, or neglecti 
God calls to it; but to restore them 
by God : 


let us 
What 

ways to reclaim them, 
ith meekness, to own them 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE BRITISH ORGANIZATION, 


HELD IN THE ROYAL PAVILION, 


BRIGHTON, APRIL 22—24, 1873. 


(Concluded from last Num ber. ) 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, Apart. 23. 
This evening the members of the Council 
and the visitors to the Conference were 
invited by the Mayor and Committee to a 
dinner in the Banqueting-room of the Pavi- 


THURSDAY MORNING, Aprit 24. 
DEVOTIONAL MEETING. 

This, the last day of the Conference, was 
begun by a short devotional ing in the 
+. Music-room of the Pavilion. The Rev: R. 
Pt Hamilton presided, and there was a crowded 
attendance. Prayer was offered by the Rev. 


~ awh 


b tation of Christian love and unity, \ ere also 
| read. by the Chairman. ; 


various 
_ | hearty 
orders 


was the Conference, at which Mr. R. N. 

Fowler, M.P., presided. 

' The Chairman having briefly opened the 
I proceedings, the Hon. and Rev. E. V. Bligh, 
i” in addressing the Conference, said that of 
Af course he did not advocate any rash, ill-judged, | 


or indiscriminate interchange of pulpita, but, as 
so tersely and safely stated in the programme, 
“an occasional interchange of pulpits 
orthodox ministers of the Gospel.” 


and cordial recognition of the 

and appointments of the ministers of 
each church, but there must be no sense, real or 
fancied, of superiority on the one hand, nor 
of inferiority on the other. There must be 
an acknowledgment of equality as common — 
servants of their one Lord. He did not wish 
nor advocate that all sectarian differences 
should be abolished, and a leaden uniformity, 
so to speak, introduced, for uniformity is 


felt some hesitation in urging 
nize with him. As to the social difficulty, he 


minister whose work is most blessed is en- 
titled to the highest rank inthe Church of 
| 
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§ walk together so far, and in 
: is bearing with one another ! 
ty 
‘got 
ti-Christian now got into 
or 
we may promte the om party tthe ofthe whole; Dat walking 
ander one common ‘Let us walk together,’ th the A , ' so far as we are agreed.””— 
Taomas Martos, D.D. 
| 
lion ; about a hundred gentlemen assembled. “for it been 
His Worship the Mayor, of course, presided, | Alliance i ag may & mee 
| supported at the principal table by Count | stand on the doctrines it has adopted.* The 
Andreas Bernstorff, Mr. R. N. Fowler, M.P., | machinery by which the plan might be put 
General Burrows, the Rev. W. Arthur, M.A., | into operation he would leave to other 
13 ete. After“ The Health of the Queen,” the | speakers, but there was one preliminary a. 
Chairman proposed the toast of the evening, | question upon which a few words might be 
‘ “Success to the Evangelical Alliance.” | desirable, though they might be spoken more 
f The Rev. Dr. Steane presented the thanks of | freely in private than in public. He referred 
| the Alliance and the visitors. Mr. R. N.| to the social position of the ministers of the 
f Fowler, M.P. for Falmouth, proposed “ Th denominations. There must be a 
i Ministers of all Denominations.” The Rev 
. C. D. Marston, M.A. and the Rev. W. Arthur™ 
| M.A., responded. Mr. S. Gurney proposed 
“The Institutions connected with the Alli- 
| ance.” General Burrows and Professor Stan- 
| ley Leathes responded.-- After prayer, the | 
company separated. | 
| unity. He believed, on the contrary, that 
| divisions in the true Church had been fore- 
! seen and ordered in the wisdom of God for 
| his own wise purposes. There is but one 
ie army, but many regiments, each having its 
a E. W. Foley, Dr. Stoughton, and Jas. Griffin, | own special work. Let their motto, then, be 
| and appropriate hymns sung. Several por- | “ Whoso is not against us is on our side.” 
a tions of Scripture bearing upon the manifes- The Rev. William Arthur said that, as a 
| Nonconformist, already free, and ready to 
| fraternize with Evangelical Churchmen, he 
a 
| not care a w. minister goes to 
| preach the Gospel, and what matter his earthly 
status? And, afterall, he believed that a man 
: generally passes for what he is worth. The 6 
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Christ. Remember what He said, whose getting over the difficulty except by a special 
presence always made majesty, and proximity | Act of Parliament. 
to whom was itself nobility and privilege.| The Rev. G. Jones was glad that seach a 
Surrounded by twelve of His ministers ;| movement as the one before them had been 
whether their gowns were black or white is | organized, and he hoped it would be the 
not said—in fact they were working men in| means of producing ultimately a more tho- 
their daily dress—perhaps in the eyes of the | rough establishment of truth, and a more 
world, they were rather vulgar-looking men, | thorough manifestation of love. 
bat when He was in their midst He stretched| The Rev. Mr. Trowbridge, American mis- 
_ fis hand toward them and said, “ Behold my | sionary, related an incident in his experience 
‘brother, and sister, and mother.” Thus was | when travelling in Armenia. One of the 
fixed for ever the standard of spiritual rank, | priests invited him to preach in his church. 
and the law of spiritual kindred. He did so, but before commencing asked the 
: The Rev. Dr. Steane said that he had been | people if they had any objection, as he did 
asked to speak on this subject as the only | not wish to cause a disturbance. “ What 
Nonconformist minister present who had | book is that you've got?” asked aman. “ The 
preached in a pulpit of the Established |New Testament,” was the reply. “Oh, if 
Church. Such had been his privilege. Of} you're going to preach from the Word of 
course the clergyman who invited him broke | God, go ahead,” which he accordingly did, 
is binding on clergy-| and they listened very attentively. Let 
like the law of the | English Christians follow the example of the 
had broken a law, | Armenian. 
it was as such, more honoured! The Rev. Dr. Stoughton said that in the 
in the breach than in the observance. If! course of his experience he had had a Quaker, 
laws had never been broken, Christianity | an Episcopalian, a Baptist, a Presbyterian, a 
would never have spread in the early ages,| Wesleyan, and, he believed, a Moravian to 
the ever | preach for him, and he had also preached in 
he | the pulpits of all denominations except the 
‘would exhort others to follow his example, | Charch of Eagland. He ardently longed for 
he honoured the man who would | the day when the restrictions of the Church 
is in | would be removed, so that the mutual inter- 
obedience to Christ. It surely rested with | change of pulpits might take place. At the 
present time the-e are d ficulties. A Dissenter, 
or to get it | for instance, is liable to imprisonment for 
or rather, perhaps, let the Church | preaching in a church. He should have no 
Nonconformists unite for the pur- | objection, personally, to’ see if any attempt 
they did, a few years ago, for the | would be made to enforce this, but at the 
the enactment, also dating from | same time he did not wish to break the law, 
I, which forbade a clergyman to} nor to act in such a way as would induce 
out of his pulpit, even in a friend's | others to do so. He did not think, however, 
i | that it is illegal for a Church clergyman to 
preach in Dissenting chapels. There is nothing 
Rev. T. Curme bore a brief testi- | in the Act of Uniformity to forbid it. For the 
to the benefit of communion between | present, therefore, we must be content with 
of different denominations. He | this, but he should be exceedingly pleased to 
many Nonconformist ministers whom | change pulpits with any Evangelical clergy- 
should be glad to ask to fill his pulpit, and | man, if it were possible. ; 
should be very pleased to occupy theirs. Mr. John Finch (Treasurer of the Alliance 
The Rev. Mr. Sandford was anxious that | was now voted tothe chair, Mr. Fowler having 
Nonconformists should really understand the | to leave. 
position of clergymen. However anxious they General Clarke then moved, and Professor 
‘may be to invite their Nonconformist brethren. | Leathes seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
they cannot do so, for it is the duty of their | Earl of Chichester, the Mayor of Brighton, 
‘churchwardens to see that no one enters the | and the Local Committee, for their kind re- 
pulpit wk» is not provided with a “letter of | ception of the Alliance. Also, to the Local 
orders.” Even the bishops can license no | Secretaries for their assiduity and courtesy ; to 
‘man to preach unless he makes certain state- | Sir Harry Verney, Bart. ; to R. N. Fowler, 
. “ments which would involve his being a | Esq. ; and to the Mayor of Rrighton, for their 
_‘Charchman. There. was really no way of | aid as Chairmen of the Conference. 
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The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. J. Holt Skinner moved, and the Rev. 
G. Jones seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
friends resident in Brighton who opened their 
houses to visitors, for their Christian 
tality. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

of the Evangelical Alliance Conference 

Dighton bes with feelings of sincere 
regret the information that their respected Presi- 


the 
also that he himself could not preach. 


it, he corresponded with about a hundred | 


clergymen of the Established Church ; and he 
found nearly one-half were in favour of the 
removal of all difficulties in the way of their 


Mr. Davis suggested that the question should 
now be remitted to the Council for further 
consideration. 

The Rev. Mr. Griffin and the ‘Rev. S. 
Shoobridge having spoken briefly, 

The Hon. and Rey. E. Y. Bligh said that, 
-after the discussion which had taken. place, 
he desired more than ever that the diffi- 


culties which stood in the way of an inter- 
change of pulpits should be removed. The 
question would ‘not, however, be decided 


state of the Charch—-with the constant viola- 


lations of the Articles and the Prayer-book 
—he did not think any prosecution would 
follow, if, indeed, it could. He desired to 


ite | proposition was agreed to. 


The following gentlemen were then added 


Wilmot ; Rev. F. Baldey, of Southeea ; Rev. 5. 
Shoobridge, of London ; Mr. Donald Mathe- 
son ; Mr. Jas. Ireland, the Mayor of Brighton ; 
Rev. J. Wilkins; Mr. R. Hayworth ; and the 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Aprm 24. 
FAITH AND INFIDELITY IN ENGLAND. 
The sjtting was resumed at half-past three, 
when the following subject was discussed - 
“The Contending Forces of Faith and Infi- 
delity in England and the Recent Operations: 
of the Christian Evidence Society.” Mr. 
rles Bousfield presided. 
‘he Rev. Francis Tucker, B.A., referred to- 
free inquiry in regard to the Bible. The 
words “ free inquiry” were often used in am 


~ 


— 
public opinion. 
Mr. Samuel Hanson said that if a number 
a of clergymen would occupy Dissenting pul- 
pits, and a number of Nonconformists would 
preach in churches, all difficulties no doubt 
_ soon be removed. In the present 
4 
t, ord Bbw , preventec oF 
from being present at it, and presiding, as was | 
his intention. They desire to assure him of 
their Christian sympathy and earnest prayers ; | see union between Evangelical Nonconformists 
that it may please God to preserve his eel roe Evangelical clergy, so that a combined 
able life and restore him to the enjoyment of | attack might be made upon Ritualism and 
it health ; that he may long continue to render | Popery. 
willing and loving service to our Divine Re- | The Rev. G. Pollard related some incidents 
y conco is | only was no 
; disciples. They subjoin their united con- | change of pulpits, but that it was likely to 
a | gratulations, which they respectfully and | produce the greatest good. 
' affectionately offer to his lordship on this,| The Rev. J. B. Figgis spoke hopefully 
5 his natal day, and trust that he may be spared of the removal of existing difficulties to the 
a for many years to his family and friends, and | interchange of pulpitse, and mentioned several 
1 ® to all his fellow-workers in the cause and | incidents of clergymen preaching in Dissent- , & 
RM kingdom of Christ.” ing pulpits. 
The Hon. and Rev. E. V. Bligh seconded The Rev. T. Curme then moved, “ That 
the motion. Carried unanimously. the subject of pulpit interchange be remitted 
’ A hymn was then sung. to the Council of the Evangelical Alliance 
4 The Rev. Mr. Turner, in continuing the | for their continued attention, and for taking 
f discussion, sgid that Nonconformists had | such steps in promoting the object as they 
‘| really a great interest in the Established | consider expedient.” : 
a Charch ; for though they might not be able to The Rev. J. Turner seconded; and the 
e preach in the pulpita they might w 
uf sermons, and clergymen might preach them ; 
f i as | to the number of members of the Council for 
| the ensuing year, Lord Ebury again being 
| The Rev, J. Davis explained the circum- | voted to the office of President : Major-General ' 
i stances which had led to the Allian oe taking | 
up the subject at the request of clergymen and 
; other members of the Church of England, and 
’ which resulted in the Conference held last 
year at Willis’s Rooms. In preparing for George 
——____—____—_—_—_ e meeting adjourn at about two 
o'clock. 
| 
‘Bir : inviting, under certain circumstances, Noncon- 
formist ministers to. preach in their pulpits. 
| 
| | 
| 


inquired into. It was impossible for a man 
to discover truth if he was biassed against 
His inguiry must be honest and unprejudiced. 
And having once found the truth, let him not 
only prove it, but hold it fast, and not sur- 
render it on any condition. 

The Rev. F. Whitfield said that at present 
the operations of the Christian Evidence So- 
ciety were principally confined to the lower 
classes. The work was for the most part 
carried on by discussions and lectares. The | to send out Christian lecturers to 
famous Hall of Science was one of the chief | them, and remove the poisonous influences 
places of meeting. Here the advocates of | which they had spread. He said it was 


defeated and | feel most grateful for .the cordiality with 
working classes, who had | which they had been received and enter- 


thinking, souniagly, thas ae THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 24. 
ing of the Gospel was enough. But, with THE FAREWELL PUBLIC MEETING. 

i is was enough; their; The concluding and farewell meeting in — 
errors must first be pointed out to them, and | connection with the Conference was held 
truth laid before them ; and this could only | in the Dome, on Thursday evening, April 24. 
be done by discussions and lectures. The |The Mayor (Alderman Ireland) presided. 
speaker particularized several instances in| The Secretary (the Rev. J. Davis) an- 
which marked results had followed from these | nounced that the absence of Lord Alfred 
discussions. In one case an infidel lecturer | Churchill was occasioned by the sudden 
had been converted into a Scripture reader, | death of his brother, Lord Allan Charchill. 
and an assembly of secularist women had re-| The Mayor then briefly addressed the meet- 

- solved themselves into a \prayer-meeting. | ing, expressing his interest in the proceedings 


> 
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objectionable sense, being employed to de- | The shades of error which run into the wide 
workings of scepticiam. As such, | stream of infidelity are many and various. 
they were a kind of terror to some | He proceeded to refer to the most prominent. 
He, however, did not use them | The various forms of infidelity were prodac- 
did not see that there | ing deplorable effects. Especially was this 
to be seen among scientific men. They sub- 
jected divine truth to the same sort of test 
as they do any facts of the physical universe. 
| The very studies, however, of scientific men 
necessitated their taking a circumscribed view 
ma fay were incapable of judging subjects in 
anted| any other way. There could be no real 
was that the inquiry should be conducted | antagonism between faith and science. In- 
carefully, comprehensively, and in a right | fidelity and superstition acted and reacted on | 
, spirit. An astronomer was said to have once | each other. There was, after all, one supreme 
declared that a monster was eating its way | remedy for this state of things ; and that was ' 
into the sun ; and so it appeared to be from | the proclamation of the Gospel of the Lord 
the telescope. But, after all, it turned out Jesus Christ —the truth as it is in Jesus, 
that there was no monster in the orb of day, Major-General Burrows further narrated 
but only a fly in the instrument. And it | the operations of the Christian Evidence So- 
was often so with inquiry. The mistake was | ciety. The society, which originated with 
on the part of the inquirer, and notthe thing | the Alliance, had been since established on 
Christianity and infidelity met on the same | astounding to see the number of infidels in 
platform, and discussed various subjects re- | London, and sad to witness their determined 
lating to religion. The results had been opposition to the truth. He remarked that 
most exicouraging. Many of the advocates of | the present Conference had been most suc- 
. atheism, including the great high priest of | cessful and encouraging, and visitors must 
it himself, had 
again ; while the ws 
been impregnated with infidel notions, were | tained. X 
beginning to feel that the ground wassinking| Thanks having been voted to the Chairman, ~ 
beneath them. In other parts of the metro-| and the compliment having been acknow- 
polis, too, they had been successful. | ledged, the Conference ended. 
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of the Alliance, and his hope that it would be 
and crowned with success. 

The Rev. Dr. Stoughton said it had been 

his privi to be connected with the Evan- 

ical Alliance since he was a young man ; 


above him the most magnificent blue sky that 
he had ever seen, while the waters of the sea 
point of azure with the heavens 


the trees were laden with rich fruit, there were 
hanging side by side with it banches of rich 
white blossom. The Alliance might be com- 
pared to this beautiful orange-grove; for 
while it had uced a great deal of rich 
Tipe fruit, he be that the blossoms were 
better than the fram. and that a great deal 
more good would be done by the Alliance 
hereafter than what had been accomplished by 
it hitherto. “ Referring to the approaching 
New York Conference, and its character in 
comparison with the ancient councils of 
the Church, he went on to observe that 
there was in his mind the story of the 
philosopher who, at one of the ancient coun- 
cila, was convinced, not by any of the argu- 
ments which he heard, but by the heartfelt 


———~~expressions of a man who bore his testimony 


to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. When a man 
confessed the truth of Christianity, that 
man, by the utterance of his convictions, bore 
testimony to the truth and to the Gospel ; 
and if, at New York, they had a thousand 
‘men who could all rise up and declare what a 
glorious thing the Gospel was, then there 
would be a thousand proofs of the efficiency 
of the Gospel. The Conference would be at- 
tended by the Dean of Canterbury, by Pro- 


fessor Leathes, and by some of the most ex-- 


cellent men representing the French and 
German Protestant Churches, the Church of 
England, the Nonconformist bodies of this 
country, and the Churches of Scotland and of 
Ireland. He believed the meeting would be 
one of the most important that had ever been 
held. They had had a great many noble 
meetings in connection with the Alliance, 
- he thought that to which they were look- 


(Jace 


ing forward would surpass them all. He 
therefore urged his brethren to attend this 
Conference, because be believed it would be 
admirably conducive to cement that anion 
which did exist—and which he hoped always 
would exist—between the Christians of the 
new and of the old worlds. It was of great 
importance that they should do all they could 
to maintain a fraternal relationship with their 
brethren on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The Americans were giving the members of 
the Alliance a warm and cordial invitation, 
and he was sure they would accord them a 
hearty welcome; let them give a cordial 
acceptance. He was looking forward to this 
New York meeting as something akin to a 
little heaven upon earth. He dreaded the 
voyage—as he was no sailor—but he believed 
he should be amply repaid when he landed 
on the shores yonder and united with- his 
brethren there in testifying to those great 
heavenly principles which they held to be so 
dear. But (said Dr. Stoughton) while we re- 
joice in the prospect of this great Conference 
in New York, we have something far better 
than this before us. There is a period ap- 
proaching when we, who have thus met 


heaven before the great white throne. There 
are two brethren who were to have been 
present at this Conference who have already 
joined the multitude before the throne of their 
God. Dear Thomas Guthrie—for he was an 
old friend of my own—was talking of going 
to New York; he is now gone to heaven. 
On his dying bed, when dark specks were 
coming over his eyes, and when his son, 
alluding to this circumstance, told him it was 


of no consequence, Dr. Guthrie said, “1 know 


what it means. They are the land-birds coms 
to meet me; they are settling on the mast ; 
and they tell me that I am very near the 
shore.” Oh, what a blessing, as we are going 
to heaven, to have these land-birds, in any 
form, coming to meet ns! I hope we may 
not have dark specks upon our eyes when we 
are about to die, but that we shall have 
winged promises from the Word of God that 
will tell us we are nearing the shore ; and God 
grant that, whether we go to the Conference 
at New York or not, we may all meet in that 
blessed world where there will be an eternal, 
heavenly alliance. 

Professor Rosseeuw St. Hilaire next ad- 
dressed the assembly. He spoke with a 
strong French accent, but with mach em- 
phasis and feeling ; and he was listened to— 
with earnest attention. He expressed his 
regret’ at the absence of his friend, Pastor 


| 


= 
and he had now a distinct recollection of its 
meetings held in London, and attended by 
many men of God who had now passed away | 
to their rest and to their reward. The Alli- 
: ance had been the means of doing a great 
; deal of good, and he believed it was now | 
; full of promise and of hope, as it was of rich 
: and hopeful memories. Some years ago, he | 
: was travelling in Italy, and he remembered . 
: that one morning, when he arose, there was 
; overarching them. And as he looked, he 
| saw a beautiful orange-grove; brt what 
| struck him more particularly was, that while 
| 
| 
| | 
| together on earth, will meet together in 
| 


~~ 
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country, England had told the world that 
liberty and religion must be allied ; Eng- 
land had taught the world that true liberty 
must have a real and everlasting basis. It 
was a great joy to him to look upon his 
brethren in Christ, and to know that, though 
they were all different by birth and 
tion, they were all one by faith 

He expressed his intense horror of 
asked, how should they be able to 
How but through Jesus Christ, and 


BES 


by the 

union of all denominations and all towns and 
all countries? The. curse of Babel might be 
taken off if they felt that they all spoke the 
same tongue, not by words, but by deeds. 


Alliance, 

Professor Stanley Leathes, referring to the 
forthcoming Conference in New York, said 
the programme included some very distin- 
guished names ; and he expressed his convic- 
tion that it would be a great thing to bring 
all these men together in America, thus to 
show to the world that they could meet and 
join hands in friendship, and to declare to 
mankind their faith in one common Lord. 
Another reason why he considered the Con- 
ference valuable was because they would have 
an opportunity of meeting men of-other lan- 
guages and nations, who saw things from a 
totally different point of view from themselves. 
The interchange of thought was especially 
beneficial. The address they had just heard 
from Professor St. Hilaire was most valu- 
able ; and, in conclusion, he would echo the 
last words of that eminent historian, “ To 
take care of Catholicism,” and say, “ Take 
care of it,” too. 

The Rev. T. C. Trowbridge, American 
Missionary in Turkey, gave interesting details 
of mission work ‘in that country, and expressed 
his indebtedness to the Evangelical Alliance for 
its moral and pecuniary support, and for its 
influence in the cause of religious liberty. He 
stated that, for religious liberty in Turkey, 
the Turks were in a great measure indebted 


to the inflnence of the Alliance, Mr, Trow- 


bridge, as an American citizen, gave Exgland 


in advance a hearty welcome to his country. 
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The Rev. C. D. Marston next delivered an 


Mr. Marston then 
direction which Christian effort should take 
in regard to the unbelief of the present day. 
It was not the spiritual unbelief which every 
Christian had to fight more or less, but an 
intellectual uabelief, which nevertheless had 
its origin in the same source—the evil human 
heart. This was the one root of unbelief. 
To oppose it there was one command, “ Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ ;” one assur- 
ance, “ He that believeth in the Son hath 
life ;” and one warning, “ He that believeth 
not the Son, hath not life, bat the wrath of 
God abideth on him.” In order to oppose 
the encroachments of unbelief, Christians 
should seek to be well-grounded in the faith. 
Experimental religion was, of course, the one 
thing needful, but an intellectual acquaintance 
with the traths of Christianity was also ex- 
tremely important. Such questions as “ What 
is Christianity?” “Has it got vitality 7” “Is 
it spreading!” and “Is it able to do what 
it has done in days gone by?” were of vital 


answers they could give to these questions. 
If they could give a favourable reply, let them 
go forward ; let them not sit down with their 


motto— 
** Count naught ach 


ieved, 

. While aught remains to do.” 
Evangelical Christians had minds, although 
they were supposed by the learned world not 
to have them. He had a mind, and he be- 
lieved they had minds, and they were invited 
to study the great questions of the Bible. 


importance ; and everything hung upon the « 


‘hands folded, but let them take up the 


~ 


. eloquent address. He commenced by refer- 
£. ring to the satisfactory manner in which the 
Conference had passed off. They had, he 
| said, heard things which made the heart of 
} | God’s children glad ; they had seen vast num- 
4 bers gathered together, with knees bent and 
| heads bowed in prayer; and they had seen 
| a most deep and affectionate interest shown in 
the cause of Jesus Christ upon earth. And 
! ‘what had they done? They had pledged 
: themselves afresh to God and to Him who 
had bought them with his precious blood ; 
and they had pledged themselves to one 
another, and had bound their hearts together ° 
He n one cause. God forbid that any one who 
for thus pledged himself to his brethren and 
- in | to his God should ever forget the Evangelical 
ret Hl Alliance, or should ever, for the future, say 
hard word concerning it! If the meeting had 
told them to look back upon the past, it had 
taught them also to avail themselves of the op- 
portunities of the present and of the future. 
England had not sufficiently got rid of it. 
“Take care” were his last words to England 
a and his dear brethren of the Evangelical 
| | 
| 
| 
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religion wes adapted for the mind as 
well as for the soul, and God might be served 
with the body, with the heart, and with the 
‘mind:— If they exercised their minds upon 
| Gospel, they would find themselves very 
Christian evidence was not to 
ised, for the Lord adduced it himself 
of his divine mission. At the end 
the 5th chapter of St. John He mentioned 
evidences—the testimony of John the 
ist ; of His miracles ; of His Father, and 
written word. The old woman who 
could not argue for her Saviour, but 
for him, had experimental religion, 
when the Christian had both ex- 
perimental and intellectual conviction that he 
equipped for the warfare. Let each, 
cultivate his intellectual powers; and 
of Christianity it may be said 
force is not abated nor its 
he might anticipate with the 
assurance the coming of the 


4 


: 


William Arthur was the next 
briefly alluding to the speech 
of Professor St. Hilaire, he said it seemed to 
him that Protestantism might be regarded 
emblem of power and of repose, 
of progress; while Roman 
presented alternate repression 
He asked, was England to 
take her place in the ranks 


? She would assuredly do 


Rev. James Davis briefly proposed a 
thanks to the Mayor for presiding. 
~He had always found srighton an attractive 
but never more so than during the last 
The Rev. J. Wilkins seconded the resolution. 
The Mayor briefly acknowledged the com- 


There was a pleasing termination to the 
of the Conference. By invitation 

of the Earl of Chichester, a numerous party, 
comprising members of the Council, foreign 
visitors, and others, visited Stanmer-park on 
the morning after the Conference, and were 
very courteously received by the Earl and 
members of his lordship’s family. At one 
o'clock the party sat down to luncheon. Sabse- 
quently the Mayor of Bright®u “James Ire- 
land, Esq.) proposed the health of the noble 
Earl, and the Rev. Dr. Steane and. the 
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listened to the voice, “ Beware | report 


| 


.| word of France and of Christians labouring 


numerous guests. 
ment is due for the liberal manner in whi 


have been met. It is greatly 


blessing, the means of further promoting the 
cause of Christian union, and of greater co- 
operation in advancing the kingdom of our 
one Lord Jesus Christ. 

PASTOR APPIA ON FRANCE AND FRENCH 

PROTESTANTISM. 

The following is a fuller and more accurate 
than has yet of the interest- 
ing address delivered by Pastor Appia, of — 
Paris, and from the French Branch ~— 
of the Alliance, at the public meeting, of which 
we gave an account in our last, in connection 
with the Conference :— 

Beloved Brethren,—On receiving the kind 
invitation of your Foreign Secretary, I ques- 
tioned whether the truest answer would not 
be to remain at my work, for the watch- | 


in France is the oft-repeated word of the 
Roman Emperor, Laboremus, “ Let us work.” 
But to express Christian fellowship is also a 
work, and brotherly union and love a power, 
as we have felt in our last prayer-meeting. 
In such gatherings the prayer of Elisha is in 
some way answered : “O Lord, open his eyes, 
for those who are with usare in greater num- 
ber than those who are against us.” 

We have against us, in the first place, the 
spirit of our time, the indifference of our 
century, and the general want of deep reli- 
gious feeling ; in fact, the outcry for secular 
schooly is not a protest against priesteraft, but “ 


~ 


- 
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Rev. Mr. Shoobridge expressed the indebted- 
ness of the Alliance to his lordship, and | 
the Mayor and people of Brighton, for . 
the hospitable manner in which they had 
been received. The Hon and Rev. E. Bligh | 
proposed the health of the foreign visitors, 
which toast was responded to in French by . 
the Pastor Anet. The party shortly after- 
wards returned to Brighton, much gratified 
| with their reception. 
| Amy accoant of the Conference just held . 
would be incomplete without some expression 
of grateful acknowledgment, so well-merited 
by the committee and friends in Brighton, : 
; for their admirable arrangements, Christian | 
" hospitality, as well as for the business-like | 
| ability displayed in the arrangements for | | 
facilitating the transactions of the Con- i 
ference, and promoting the comfort of the ' 
| the local expenses 
day when HES nations of the earth shall | to be hoped that this fraternal meeting of 
know the Lord. | Christians assembled from different and dis- ; 
tant places, members of different sections of + 
the Christian Church, will prove, by God's 
| 
of Catholicisn | 
so unless she 
of Romanism.” { 
pliment. A hymn was then sung, and a- 
blessing having been pronounced by the Rev 
Dr. Steane, the proceedings concluded. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| . : 
SSIS 


Protestant churches in Paris have in the 


' gelical Union and Independents, 12 ; Unita- 
_ and chapels, and more than 10 places of reli- 


FEE 


grace are | 
strong, but every purely human system in | 
church or society withereth as grass, and | 
this withered grass of human pride and pru- 
dence is a poor remainder. I rejoice in seeing 
that you have strong natural ties in family, 


lowering the power of life. 
hope to strengtben such a 

answer is difficult, but can and must be found 
in the Gospel of Christ ; for grace is in reality 
nothing less than God giving himself to man, 
healing his diseases, taking away sin, saving 
the lost, quickening the dead, restoring the 
victims of evil. We preach and sow in hope 
that the seed may become a power unto life. 


Another of our great difficulties in Paris is the? i 
absence of religious habits, of family worship, | i 


of Bible reading, and, more than all, the utter 
neglect of the Sabbath. However, we have 
gainel something on the whole. Our public 
preaching of the central truths of Christianity 
before large Catholic audiences, as at funerals, 
marriages, baptisms, has spread more widely 
the feeling that there is between all churches 
the common ground of the Christian facts— 
viz., the divinity of Christ, his saving death 
and resurrection; and as to the Sabbath, 
we have had the joy of seeing 10,000 
workmen and tradesmen 
National Assembly in order to obtain a 
better observance of the Sabbath. Now, 
let us say a few words about the forces the 


field. The pastors of the Reformed Church 
are 16 ; those of the Lutheran, 14 ; the Evan- | 


rians, about 3. ‘We have about 30 churches 


petitioning the | i 


(2 Unitarian). 


26th of November, 1793, came an order 
“Commune” to close every Chris- 


soon after 
Paris definitively. But the wants of 
Alsacian Lutherans were too evident not 


organized and active churches is the most 
efficacious and lasting means, and that the 
disappearance of one of our special Evan- 
gelical Churches, with its special mission, 
would not promote union, but would be a 


in his clear distinction between the invisible 
Church and the visible, imperfect body, which 
he considers as the great hospital where God is 
the Physician, and where forgiveness is con- 
tinually preached publicly by the ministers, 
and with equal right and authority privately 
by every believing Christian, whether man 
or woman, ordained or not ordained,—we 
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? 
; a special form of enmity against the Christian gious meetings, besides nearly 100 Protestant 
Catholic brethren, bat I must say, that Independent me now 
| say fow words about the Charch in which I 
_am labouring—viz., the Church of the Augs- 
+ | burg, or Latheran Confession. Its origin in 
| Paris takes us back to the time of Gustavus 
tend to be, but a _ Adolphus, when France had the good fortune 
the long run a to be allied to the Protestant nations and at 
war with the Popish party. About 1626 the 
Lutheran worship was established at the 
. Swedish Embassy, and it lasted to the time 
of the French Revolution. Then, on the 
nationality, tradition, and duty; may you | tian place of worship, Protestant as well as 
, keep your strength, for strength is aleo the | Catholic ; the poor Pastor Gambs, having 
gift of the Almighty One, and in our Roman | been left alone after the departure of the 
: Catholic countries a great enemy we have to | Baron de Staél Holstein (the husband of the 
; contend with is weakness in principles, natural | famous Baroness de Staél), Ambassador of 
| feeling, and will. in fact, during the last | Sweden, had to celebrate worship on Decadi, 
} twenty years, the power of revolution has not a 
: been kept down by the power of monarchy, 
; as formerly ; bat as bad physicians bleed the to 
sick in order to weaken the sickness, we have | be seriously considered, and the Emperor Na- 
seen, in a similar way, government or society | poleon having been informed by the Prefect 
tT. trying to lower the power of revolution by | of the Seine, Trachot, who reckoned the 
number of Lutherans staying at Paris at 
; about 10,000, gave a decree, signed at Nantes, 
August, 1808, by which he established the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession at the 
| former Convent of the Carmelites, Rue des 
" Billettes, near the Hotel de Ville. Now, 
: ; under God’s blessing, that church has grown, 
7 and, though very poor, and generally composed 
: of workmen and families of the poorer classes, 
t has a true and, 1 believe, a very blessed 
bi nfluence among the Protestants of Paris. 
i From two pastors we have reached the num- 
of twelvé~or fourteen, and in our 
i merous schools a great field of usefulness 
B is open before us. We think that, for the 
4 progress of God’s kingdom, the existence of 
| loss to the good cause. We think that there 
Bi s in Luther's conception of grace, in his 
\ a steady maintenance of justification by faith, 
Ba 
| 


\ \ 


_ exclusively, This was a serious step, and of 
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and faithful and progressing, we are strength 
ened, and when we hear that Romani 


good | creeping into your country, and that 
threatens of 


of 
greetings of our Pari« Branch of. 
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THE UNION CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


[To the Secretaries of the Evangelical Alliance. } 


,24, Harrington-square, N.W., 
May 22, 1873. 

Dear Sirs,—Allow me to bring under your 
notice, and to commend to your interest and 
the interest of Christians of a catholic spirit, 
the case of the Union Church at Pera, Con- 
stantinople, in behalf of which I am at present 
in this country. That church was formed in 
1865, on the principles of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and is an arrangement by which 
members of different Evangelical denomina- 
tions unite together for worship and service 
in the Master's work, on a footing of perfect 
equality, while resident in‘ Constantinople. 
Hitherto all its funds have been raised in 

Constantinople. 


us & great service. | 

Missionaries and others in Constantinople, 
commending our cause, say, “The maintenance 
of the Evangelical Union Church at Pera is, 
in our opinion, of very high importance. 
Situated in Pera, that church is in the centre 
of the influences operating upon the capital, 
and through it upon the empire. It is a great 
power for good to the British community, and 
is fitted to prove a connecting link between 
the foreign and the native Evangelical Chris- 
tians. 

For several years this church was under 
the care of some of the American missionaries 
in Constantinople ; but as these brethren 
were men fully engaged in their special work, 
the Union Church was induced in 1869 to 
obtain a clergymen who should be its pastor 


course was an The experiment has 
been tried now for four years with such success, 
both as regards the harmony which has pre- 
vailed ina made up of Episcopa- 
‘onal 


on the British community of the place generally, 
that the founders of the church feel justified 
to do something which shall put the Union 
Church on a stable basis, and make it a per- 
manent institution. The chief difficulty in 
the way of this is the high house-rent in Con- 
stantinople. A house suitable for a parsonage 
lets at 120/. to 140/. per annum. 
Accordingly, the Union Church wishes, in 
the first instance, to raise a fund which will 
place at its disposal a parsonage, or its equi- 
valent. A sum of at least 1,500/. is required 
for this purpose. The friends in Constanti- 
nople will raise gradually 5001, and I have 
been sent here to ask the friends of evangeli- 


cal and unsectarian religion to contribute the © 


remainder. If this appeal should meet with 
success, the help obtained will be the only 
external aid which the Union Church has yet 
received. 

C. 8. Hanson, Esq., the well-known banker 
in Constantinople, says, “As I have resided 
in this country for nearly fifty years, I can 
testify to the usefalness of such a church in 
such a community.” 

This is a statement of the case. I leave it 
with the Christian community to act as dis- 
posed by Him who constitutes his people, all 
the world over, one body, and animates it 
with a sympathy which makes-true the words, 
“Whether one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it.”—-I ‘am, dear Sirs, your 
obedient servant, 

Avexanper V. MILLINGEN. 


think that in the good, organized worship . | 
and the acceptance of the whole blessings of . 
reasons for maintaining the Church 
Augsburg Confession in its autonomy, ae | 
in hearty co-operation and brotherly love 
with all true believers ; and therefore I wish | gelical Alliance, and of our 
to recommend this Church also to your | Lutheran Church, I express the | 
interest, prayers, and help. In fact, where are | you may overcome the perils of 
our allies, if mot here! M. Guizot wrote | ease, as formerly those of | 
lately, “ The Reformation has no cause to be | ) | 
ashamed of itself, for it points, like Cornelia | 
to her sons, to England, Scotland, Holland, | u ) 
America, and Germany, wherever the true | E 
principles of the Reformation are maintained.” | p j 
Therefore, when we hear that you are strong | selves by the power thereof. | 
| 
| ists and Wesleyans, as well as regards the influ- 
| ence for good exercised by the Union Church 
wing Kin | a 
the Dutch Ambassador, the need for a chapel | 
is not pressing ; but if any friends in this | ! 
country should be disposed to enable us to | 
™ obtain a chapel of our own, they will ae | 
| 
| 
| 


“ To the Swedish Branch of the Evangelical — 


tianity in this country. ‘ 


DEPUTATION OF THE SWEDISH BRANCH OF THE EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE TO THE JAPANESE AMBASSADORS. | 


Stockholm, April 28, 1873. 


Dr. Nystrom then read the address of the | 
de 


putation, to which his Excellency delivered - 


the following reply 
Alliance. 


which we have come as the Ambassadors 
of the Emperor of Japan, are fully appre- 


“Srosm Iomomt IwakvRa. 

“Tosmiz Ito. 
“Tosun Masxa YamaGusut.” 
I may add, that the interest in the cause 
of the Evangelical Alliance has not for a 
long time been so much aroused’ as in the 
present case. The persistent advocacy of the 
great cause in Japan by the Evangelical Com- 
mittees in Europe, by the most 
influential and [pious Christians of various 
branches, has impressed some of our lukewarm > 
friends with the power of united Christian 
action,and they have become more sympathetic 
and friendly. The deputation consisted of 
the President of the Swedish Branch, O. 


Cassel, its zealous Secretary, Dr. Nystrom, 
‘Vitorg, and several of the members; 


Hans von Essen, Judge Odencrantz, etc. 


VIOLATION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY BY A PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN 
IN BAVARIA. 

We publish the following intelligence with 

deep regret, since a great wrong and violation 


Methodist Church. They constituted them- 
selves into a branch of “The Charch of the 


193 EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM. [Fane ters. 
We have pleasure in commending | Contributions will be received by the Se. 
Mr. Milinge, andthe cause for which | at the of the 
EE | cisted by us, and your desire that our mis 
I must send you a short account of an in-| sion may result in greater prosperity to our 
terview with the Japanese Ambassadors, to We or 
" show you that we are os anxious as our) to the of Sweden. We beg to er- 
| ‘ brethren in London, Paris, and Berlin to'seize | press the hope that the prosperity of your 
every opportunity of urging, as far as we can, | country may continue to increase, and that 
upon the Governments of the world the | the influence of the Evangelical Alliance may, ; 
necessity of establishing in their countries the | as heretofore, be successfully exerted in be- 
ineffable blessing of religious liberty, the | half of true civil and religious liberty. The 
source of true national prosperity. The | desire of our Government is to do what is 
deputation consisted of several members of | best for the nation, and to foster a spirit of 
the Evangelical Alliance and of other Chris- | greater religious as well as civil liberty, hoping 
tian friends, clergymen, members of Parlia,| to enter upon closer and more friendly rela- 
ment, merchants, etc. The Rev. Dr. Graf-' tions with the kingdom which you represeat. 
ctréen, the fest Court Preacher to the King, | 
introduced the deputation by a short speech, | 
delivered in English, to which his Excellency | 
| Iwakura answered in a friendly manner, ex- | 
3 pressing his great satisfaction at meeting again | as 
| which he had become acquainted in every 
4 the deputation of his willingness to com- 
municate to his Emperor the wishes and 
4 mentsof theSwedish Branch of the Evangelical besides Rev. Dr. Fr. Grafstrom, P. M. Elm- 
Alliance, which you represent. Your words, blad (Professor of Divinity), Pastor E. Baskow, 
" expressive of deep interest in thé empire from | Baron F. P. Hjerta, Baron von Essen, Baron ~ 
, Bos of religious liberty has been committed by | United Brethren in Christ.” The pastor of 
. | 4 Protestants in an almost entirely Roman | the little town, on finding that his exhorta- 
t) Catholic kingdom, where it is only ow- | tions and warnings did not prevail with the 
; Bt ing to the principle of religious liberty | seceders, appealed to the civil authorities, and 
| |: recognized in the constitution that there these stopped their meetings for divine ser- . 
“a exists an Evangelical Church. About twenty | vice under heavy penalties, It is to be hoped 
persons, inhabitants of Naila, in Upper | that the application of some obsolete law of 
| , Franconia, seceded from the Lutheran | bygone ages will be set aside by the higher’ 
Church at the instigation’ of one of | authorities, since paragraph 9 of the Bavarian | 
their countrymen, who has lately guarantees “yerfect religions 
I ' from America, where he had joined the liberty” to every subject. 
\ 


